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LO DE TU ABUELA CON EL XIMIO (CELESTINA, AUTO I) 


I“ the first auto of the Comedia de Calisto y Melibea* Sempronio, 
urging his master to rise above his timidity and boldly seek the 
favors of his beloved, enters into a discussion of the inferiority of 
the female sex: 


SEMP.—Dixe que ti que tienes més coragén que Nembrot ni Alexandre, 
desesperas de aleangar vna muger, muchas de las cuales en grandes estados 
constituydas se sometieron a los pechos e resollos de viles azemileros e 
otras a brutos animales. 4 No has leydo de Pasife con el toro, de Minerua 
con el can? 


CAL.—No lo creo; hablillas son. 
SEMP.—Lo de tu abuela con el ximio, jhablilla fué? Testigo es el 
cuchillo de tu abuelo. 


CAL.—; Maldito sea este necio! ;E qué porradas dize! 
SEMP.—  Escociéte? Lee los ystoriales, estudia los filésofos, mira los 
poetas. Lienos estén los libros de sus viles e malos exemplos. .. . 


This passage has caused difficulty. The reference to Minerva 
and the can may perhaps be regarded as cleared up,’ but the zimio 
still poses a problem. Are the words of Sempronio really ‘‘horri- 
bles,’’ as Menéndez Pelayo thought?* If they are, why does he 
not receive punishment from his offended master? Calisto regards 
the reference to his grandmother as a porrada, though he does show 
himself sufficiently startled to justify the question: ‘‘; Escociéte?’’ 
The matter is thereupon forgotten. It is only in the next auto 


1 For convenient reference I use the edition of Cejador, Madrid, 1913. 
See Vol. I, pp. 45-47. 

2See O. H. Green, ‘‘Celestina, Auto I: ‘Minerua con el can,’’’ NRFH, 
VII (1953), 470-474. 

8 Ed. cit., I, p. 46, n. 2. 
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(pp. 121-122), and as a reaction to Parmeno’s warning of possible 
loss of ‘‘euerpo e alma e hazienda’’ that Calisto explodes in anger: 
‘*; Palos querré este vellaco! Di, mal criado, ,por qué dizes mal de 
lo que yo adoro? E ti, ,qué sabes de honrra?’’ In the following 
pages I shall endeavor to show that Sempronio’s ribald joke is 
part of a Medieval and Renaissance tradition and that it had, in 
1499, no greater alcance than a ‘‘; Tu madre!’’ uttered in jest. 
Light on the existence of such a tradition is found in the six- 
teenth chapter of Voltaire’s Candide, entitled ‘‘Ce qui advint aux 
deux Voyageurs avec deux Filles, et les Sauvages nommés Oreil- 
lons.’’ Candide and Cacambo are in the River Plate country. 
Candide has just killed a man and his servant has provided him with 
a disguise and led him forth, saying: ‘‘Galoppons, mon Maitre, tout 
le monde vous prendra pour un Jésuite qui va donner des ordres, 
et nous aurons passé les frontiéres avant qu’on puisse courir aprés 
nous,’’ and shouting in Spanish as he rides: ‘‘Place, place pour 
le Révérend Pére Coronel.’’* Finding themselves on ‘‘une belle 
prairie entrecoupée de ruisseaux,’’ the refugees allow their mounts 


to graze and begin to partake of the contents of Cacambo’s saddle- 
bags. At that moment, 


Les deux égarés entendirent quelques petits cris qui paraissaient poussés 
par des femmes. Ils ne savaient si ces cris étaient de douleur ou de joie; 
mais ils se levérent précipitamment avec cette inquiétude et cette alarme 
que tout inspire dans un pays inconnu. Ces clameurs partaient de deux 
filles toutes nues qui couraient légérement au bord de la prairie, tandis 
que deux singes les suivaient en leur mordant les fesses. Candide fut 
touché de pitié. . . . Il prend son fusil espagnol 4 deux coups, tire, et 
tue les deux singes. “Dieu soit loué, mon cher Cacambo, j’ai délivré 
d’un grand péril ces deux pauvres créatures.” 


The matter proved to be less simple than Candide supposed. 
He was struck speechless when ‘‘il vit ces deux filles embrasser 
tendrement les deux singes, fondre en larmes sur leurs corps, et 
remplir l’air des cris les plus douloureux.’’ Candide had not ex- 
pected to witness ‘‘tant de bonté d’aime’’ on the part of the young 
women, but he is disabused of this idea when Cacambo replies: 
**Vous avez fait lA un beau chef-d’oeuvre, mon Maitre; vous avez 
tué les deux amants de ces demoiselles.’’ In answer to Candide’s 
expressions of amazement Cacambo continues: 


4 See the end of Chapter XV. 
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Mon cher Maitre, . . . vous étes toujours étonné de tout; pourquoi trouvez- 
vous si étrange que dans quelques pays il y ait des singes qui obtiennent 
les bonnes graces des dames? Ils sont des quarts d’hommes comme je 
suis un quart d’Espagnol. 


Candide then remembers his classical training, and remarks: 


Hélas! . . . je me souviens d’avoir entendu dire 4 Maitre Pangloss qu’au- 
trefois pareils accidents étaient arrivés et que ces mélanges avaient 
produit des Egipans, des Faunes, des Satires; que plusieurs personnages 
de Vantiquité en avaient vus; mais je prenais cela pour des fables. 


The idea appears elsewhere in Voltaire’s writings. In the 
Discours sur l’inégalité: ‘‘. . . nos voyageurs font sans fagon des 
bétes sous noms de mandrilles, d’orangs-outans, de ces mémes étres 
dont sous les noms de faunes, de satyres, de silvains, les anciens 
faisaient des divinités.’’® And in the Dictionnaire philosophique, 
art. monstre: ‘‘Pourquoi les satyres que vit St. Jéréme, nés de 
filles et de singes, auraient-ils été réputés monstres?’’ 

One may doubt the extent to which Voltaire was a reader of 
St. Jerome. As André Morize has shown,*® what he had read was 
the Abbé Banier’s La mythologie et les fables expliquées par 


l’histoire, especially the chapter treating ‘‘Des Satyres, Faunes 
et Egipans’’* where we read: 


Il est vraisemblable que |’introduction des Satyres dans le monde poétique 
est venue de ce qu’on a vu quelquefois dans les bois de gros singes res- 
semblant 4 des hommes velus; ou peut-étre des barbares ressemblant de loin 
4 des singes; c’est le sentiment de Pline qui prend comme nous les Satyres 
pour une espéce de singes, et cet auteur assure que dans une montagne 
des Indes, il se trouve des Satyres a quatre pieds qu’on prendrait de loin 
pour des hommes. Ces sortes de singes ont souvent épouvanté les bergers, 
et poursuivi quelquefois les bergéres, et c’est peut-étre ce qui a donné 
lieu & tant de fables touchant leur complexion amoureuse. 


On the following page Banier continues: 


Saint Jéréme rapporte que saint Antoine, allant visiter saint Paul Hermite, 
rencontra d’abord un hippocentaure, ensuite un satyre. . . . Pausanias 
raconte qu’un certain Euphémus vit venir 4 lui des espéces d’hommes 


5 See Candide, ed. André Morize, Paris, 1931, p. 95, n. 1. 

6 Loe. cit. 

™The égipans, being goat-like creatures, will not concern us here. See 
Forcellini, Glossariwm totius Latinitatis, s. v. Aegipan. 
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sauvages, tout velus, avee des queus derriére le dos, qui voulaient saisir 
leur femmes avee fureur. .. .” 


The trail of the ‘‘satyres nés de filles et de singes’’ is not so easy 
to follow as might appear from the wording of the texts just 
quoted, but once satyrs are identified with apes the imagination 
has free play, since satyrs were very often ithyphallic creatures.® 
In facet, Macrobius (Saturnalia, I, 8,9) derives the word satyr from 
74 ‘‘phallus.’’® Among the writers of antiquity, ‘‘miscegenation 
was taken for granted, and nature abounded with hybrid crea- 
tures: satyrs, centaurs, hippocamps, ete. Little wonder that Pliny, 
Solinus, and other ancient polyhistors did not doubt the existence 
of fabulous, semi-human races in the remote parts of the world; 

. their accounts of the dog-headed men, the skiapods, the 
pygmies, and a great many more, were to haunt the Christian 
era until the seventeenth century. Often these strange beings are 
described in terms that make it impossible to decide whether they 
are meant to be human or animal.’’*° This confusion is reflected 
in the ancient terminology of the primates. The same word, 
cynocephalus refers to the dog-headed men and to the sacred 
baboon of Egypt. Various other apes and monkeys were desig- 
nated by names which were also used for fabulous monsters: 
cercops, pan, satyrus, sphinz.™ 


8 See W. H. Roscher, Ausfiihrliches Lexicon der griech. u. rém. Mythologie, 
IV Band, cols, 463 and 467. St. Jerome, in his commentary on Isaiah, gives 
the following explanation: ‘‘When .. . it is said that ‘the hairy ones will 
dance here’ we must understand this to mean either incubi or satyrs or a 
certain kind of wild men whom some call fatui ficarii and regard as of the 
nature of demons.’’ Richard Bernheimer, Wild Men in the Middle Ages, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1952, p. 97, comments on this as follows: ‘‘In explanation of 
this may it be said that fatwi ficarii were satyrs known for their insatiable 
lasciviousness and thus closely akin to incubi, the professional ravishers of 
women... .’’ 

9 William C. McDermott, The Ape in Antiquity, Baltimore, 1938, p. 79, n. 
249. 

10H. W. Janson, Ape and Ape-Lore in the Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance, London, 1952, p. 74. Cf. Bernheimer, op. cit., p. 98. The Diccionario 
de Autoridades, s. v. sdtiro, gives the following from Chron. Gen., f. 193: 
‘*Fall4ronlas los homes montesinos, que son llamados satyros é faunos.’’ 

11 Janson, loc. cit., and MeDermott, op. cit., p. 79. Gottfried Baist, 
‘*Etwas vom Affen,’’ Zeitsch, f. franz. Sprache u. Lit., XLVII (1924), 186- 
192, gives a thorough account of medieval knowledge of apes. See especially 
pp. 191-192: ‘‘Daher finden wir im Livre de 1’Epervier, vgl. Levy s. v. 
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Pausanias, in his Description of Greece, I, 23, tells the following 
story: 


The oldest of the Satyrs they call Sileni.1* Wishing to know better than 
most people who the Satyrs are I have inquired from many about this 
very point. Euphemus the Carian said that on a voyage to Italy he 
was driven ... beyond the course of seamen [where] there were many 
uninhabited islands, while in others lived wild men. The sailors did not 
wish to put in at the latter . .. but they had no choice in the matter. 
The islands were called Satyrides ... and the inhabitants were red 
haired, and had upon their flanks tails not much smaller than those of 
horses. As soon as they caught sight of their visitors, they ran down 
to the ship without uttering a ery and assaulted the women in the ship. 
At last the sailors in fear cast a foreign woman on to the island. Her 


the Satyrs outraged not only in the usual way, but also in a most shocking 
manner.*® 


Philostorgius, in his Historia ecclesiastica (Pat. Graec., LXV, 
cols. 496-497), tells of a Pan-like ape which the king of the Indians 
sent to Constantius in Constantinople. It had the head, face, 
horns and legs of a goat, the groin, belly, breast and hands of 
an ape.** 

Philostratus, in his Life of Apollonius of Tyana—in the minds 
of Pagans a formidable rival to Jesus Christ—Chapter XXVII of 
Book VI, tells the ‘‘Story of the satyr to whom Apollonius gave 


29, 
: 


After passing the cataracts they halted in a village of the Ethiopians 

. , and they were dining . . . when all on a sudden they heard the 
women of the village screaming and calling to one another to join in the 
pursuit and catch the thing; and they also summoned their husbands to 
help them. . . . And the latter caught up sticks and stones . . . to avenge 
the insult to their wives. And it appears that for ten months the ghost 


Maimon, den Affen nicht mit den Menagerietieren, sondern mit den wilden 
Miannern und Riesen zuammengestellt.’’ 

12‘* Attacken auf Frauen gehéren ... zu dem Wesen der Silene.’’ 
(Roscher, IV, col. 467.) 

18 This is the translation of W. H. 8. Jones, London-New York, 1918, 
I, 117; but the translation is euphemistic. The full text is the source of 
Voltaire’s ‘‘en leur mordant les fesses’’: ‘‘. . . in eam Satyros irruentes, 
non tantum, quae a natura viris exposita est, partem, sed aliam quamlibet 
petulantissime appetivisse.’’ 

14 MeDermott, op. cit., p. 80. 
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of a satyr had been haunting the village, who was mad after the women 
and was said to have killed two of them to whom he was supposed to be 
specially attached. 


The companions of Apollonius were frightened, but the latter re- 
assured them that the satyr could be put to sleep by pouring large 
quantities of wine into the trough where he normally drank. The 
trick worked, and the creature’s nonsense was ‘‘stopped forever.’’ 
**We must not disbelieve,’’ said Appolonius, ‘‘that satyrs both 
exist and are susceptible to the passion of love; for I knew a 
youth of my own age in Lemnos whose mother was said to be 
visited by a satyr.’’ * 

There was also an African monkey called the sphinx. Philos- 
torgius, in the same passage of his Historia ecciesiastica that tells 
of the satyr, describes this creature and suggests that the story of 
Oedipus and the sphinx originated in an incident involving this 
monkey.*® 

It was Pliny who took over pre-existing mythological names and 
applied them to species of apes.** The pertinent passages are 
VII, ii, 2: ‘‘Sunt et satyri subsolanis Indorum montibus .. . 
pernicissimum animal; tum quadripides, tum recte currentes hu- 
mana effigie, propter velocitatem nisi senes aut aegri non capiun- 
tur’’; and VIII, liv, 80: ‘‘Simiarum quoque genera hominis figurae 
proxima caudis inter se distinguntur. . . . Simiarum generi prae- 
cipua erga fetum adfectio. . . . Efferatior cynocephalis natura 
sicut satyris. .. .’’ In this Pliny is followed by Isidore of Seville: 
‘‘Horum [simiarum] genera quinque sunt, ex quibus cercopitheci 
caudas habent. . . . sphingae villosae sunt comis, mammis prominen- 
tibus, dociles ad feritatis oblivionem. Cynocephali et ipsi similes 
simiis, sed facie ad modum canis; unde et nuncupati. Satyri facie 
admodum grata, et gesticulatis motibus inquieti’’ (XII, ii, 31-32). 
‘*Satyri homunciones sunt aduncis naribus; cornua in frontibus, 
et caprarum pedibus similes, qualem in solitudine Antonius sanctus 
vidit. Qui etiam interrogatus Dei servo respondisse fertur dicens 
(Hieron. vit. Paul. erem. 8.): ‘Mortalis ego sum unus ex accolis 
heremi, quos vano delusa errore gentilitas Faunos Satyrosque 
eolit.’ Dicuntur quidem et silvestres homines, quos nonnulli 
Faunos ficarios vocant’’ (XI, iii, 21). 


15 Tr. F. C. Conybeare, London-New York, 1912, II, pp. 107-111. 
16 McDermott, op. cit., p. 84. 
17 Ibid., p. 79 ff. 
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The tale of St. Anthony’s satyr is reported by St. Jerome, Vita 
8S. Pauli Eremitae. In the Patrologia Latina (Vol. 23, col. 23, n. 5) 
the editors make the following comment: 


Hane de Fauno Satyrove historiolam .. . faciunt multa apud alios 
gravissimos auctores testimonia probabiliorem. Augustin. lib. XV. de Civ. 
Dei ec. 23: “Celeberrima fama est multique se expertos, vel ab iis qui 
expertissent, de quorum fide dubitandum non est, audiisse affirmant, 
Silvanos et Faunos, quos vulgo Incubos vocant, improbos ezistitisse 
mulieribus” [italics mine]. Iterum Hieron. in Isai. XIII. ... Paria 
habet Eutropius lib. XII et Isidorus lib. IX Originum. Plerumque autem 
daemones ex vulgi sensu fuisse creduntur. ... His ... auctoribus .. . 
adde Plutarchum in Vita Syllae, quem ait prope Dyrrachium vidisse oculis 
ac lustrasse curiosius vivum Satyrum hujusmodi. ... Dicuntur et Ter- 
tullianus, et Justinus, et Cyprianus, Athenagoras, Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Lactantius . . . hujusmodi fabulae aurem accommodasse, eosque Satyros 
putasse ex angelis rebellibus esse Omnis arte Ethnicorum religio 
communi consensu eos pro diis sive semidiis habuit. 


Satyrs are thus at one and the same time apes (or monkeys), 
goat-like creatures, wild men, incubi, or demons. They are improbi 
mulieribus. Covarrubias, in his Tesoro de la lengua castellana, 
1611, provides the following definition: 


SATIROS. Un género de monstruos, o verdaderos o fingidos, que es lo 
mas cierto, aunque Plinio lib. 7, cap. 2, dize ser unos animales quadrapedes, 
que se crian en los montes subsolanos de las Indias, los quales tienen 
rostros de hombres y corren en dos pies. A éstos honré la gentilidad por 
semidioses, sefiores de las montafias. San Gerénimo, en la vida de San 
Antonio, escrive avérsele aparecido al dicho santo un hombrecillo con las 
narices chatas y con cuernos en la frente, del medio cuerpo abaxo tenia 
figura de cabra; San Antonio, hecha la sefial de la cruz, preguntandole 
quién fuese, le respondié: Mortalis ego sum, unus ex accolis heremi quos 
vano errore delusa gentilitas faunos satirosque et incubos appellat. 


Dixose sftyro del verbo carvpiJw, arrigo, con que se sinifica su mucha 
luxuria. 


Four years earlier, in London, Edward Topsell published The 
Historie of Fovre-Footed Beasts. . . . Collected out of all the 
Volumes of Conrad Gesner, and all other Writers to this present 
Day. I quote from the second edition, London, 1608, p. 12 f.: 


As the Cynocephall or Baboun-Apes haue giuen occasion to some to 
imagine (though falsely) there were such men, so the Satyres a most rare 
and seldome seene Beast, hath occasioned others to thinke that it was a 
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Deuill. . . . And it may be that Deuils haue . . . appeared to men in 
this likeness. ..., it being also probable, that Deuils take not any 
daenomination or shape from Satyres, but rather the Apes themselues 
from Deuils whom they resemble, for there are many things common to 
the Satyre-apes and dewilish Satyres, as their human shape, their abode 
in solitary places, their rough-Hayre, and lust to women, wherewith all 
other Apes are naturally infected: but especially Satyres. Wherefore the 
ancient Graecians coniecture their name to be deriued as it were of Stathes, 
signifying the yarde or virile member: and it is certain that the Deuils 
have exercised their prodigious lust, or rather their imagination of lust 
vpon mankind, whereof cometh that distinction of Fauni, that some are 
Incubi defilers of women, and some Succubi defiled by men. . . . 


The most delicate part of my task in this article is to establish 
the relation between satyri, fauni, incubi and apes—cimios—by 
the time of Fernando de Rojas. Augustine, in his concern as to 
‘Whether the Descendants of Adam or of the Sons of Noah pro- 
duced monstrous Races of Men,’’** and in granting them human 
quality and the possibility of salvation—and Ratramnus, in his 
elaboration upon the Augustinian arguments—were thinking of the 
cynocephali as dog-headed men, not baboons. Yet Janson is care- 
ful to warn us against assuming that the distinction was clearly 
recognized by all medieval authors. Since Isidore’s account of the 
five species of apes—among them the sphinges, the satyri, and the 
cynocephali—was reproduced and paraphrased countless times 
throughout the Middle Ages, his nomenclature certainly suggested 
that the ape was to be considered as a kind of demon or monster 
rather than as an ordinary animal, and this raised the question of his 
relation to man.’® The tradition of actual or possible miscegena- 
tion of apes with women extends from Aelian to the English phi- 
losopher John Locke. 

Aelian, De Natura Animalium, VII, 19, reports that ‘‘apes with 
dogs’ heads . . . are lustful, and some say that these have affaires 
with women . . . Pindar seems to wonder at this’’; Caspar Bauhini, 
De Hermaphroditis, 1614, accepts and expands Aelian’s testimony. 
Bartholini, Historia anatomicarum rariorum, 1657, declares that 
‘*it is generally known that apes stealthily seize virgins’’; Fortunio 
Licetus, De Monstrorum Causis, Natura et Differentiis, 1634, tells 
the story, from the Annals of Lusitania, of a woman who became 


18 Janson, op. cit., p. 74 ff.; ef. p. 348, n. 20. 
19 Tbhid., p. 76. 
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the favorite of an ape on a desert island and bore him several sons; 
and John Locke conceded that ‘‘if history lye not, women have 
conceived of drills.’’*° In Conrad Lycosthenes’ Prodigiorum ac 
Ostentorum Chronicon, Basileae, 1557, there is an illustration of a 
mandrill, with prominent testes, accompanied by these words in the 
text: ‘‘Pauyon in solitudinibus Indie monstrosum animal, magni- 
tudine feré elephanti . . . salacissimum animal est, ac aspectis 
etiam mulieribus facile ad libidinem incitatur, magna corporis 
hirsuti mole ingreditur.’’ 

But what of Fernando de Rojas in the years 1496-1499? It 
is unlikely that he had in mind actual tales of zoological discovery 
reported by Portuguese sailors, although in 1623 Richard Jobson 
reported that the Spaniards regarded the Babownes ‘‘as a race of 
people who . . . refuse to speak, lest they be foreed to work 
and live in subjection.’’** According to Janson (p. 115 f.) there 
was throughout the Middle Ages an ‘‘increasing tendency to con- 
nect the ape specifically with sexual desire,’’ and to regard him 
as ‘‘a generally accepted symbol’’ of carnal passion (p. 207 f.). 
The same author, in the chapter entitled ‘‘Apes, Folly, and 
Vanitas,’’ states that the thrice-compounded concept of evil, Venus- 
Folly-Vanitas, ‘‘has a claim to the epithet meretriz, and her ape 
is not merely a fool but an incontinent fool’’ (p. 207). Leading an 
ape by the neck at one time constituted a form of punishment for 
adulterers. The ape as the embodiment of male sexual rapacity 
was well established in the popular mind of sixteenth-century 
England (p. 208); and in the unauthorized amplified edition of 
Brant’s Narrenschiff Venus declares herself to be the offspring of 
an ape (p. 209). 

An elaborate tale of the Thousand Nights and a Night tells of 
a Sultan’s daughter who took a baboon as her lover. This story, 
says Janson, seems to date from the first centuries of Mohammedan 

20 Conway Zirkle, The Beginnings of Plant Hybridization, Philadelphia, 
1935, Chap. I, ‘‘The Earliest Descriptions of Hybrids,’’ pp. 51-59. 

21 Janson, op. cit., p. 337. Cf. p. 327. ‘*The discovery of the Great 
Apes . . . must be counted among the important achievements of the 
Age of Exploration. . . . We must not assume, however, that the first re- 
ports of men-like simians had an immediate effect upon Western thought. 
On the contrary, they were received with almost complete equanimity, and 


it was not until the eighteenth century that the news finally produced the 
expected impact.’’ 
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civilization, since a closely related Western version appears in the 
eleventh century in the chapter on apes in Peter Damian’s De bono 
religiost Stctus et variorum Animalium Tropologia: the wife of a 
certain Count Gulielmus had taken a male ape as her lover. This 
creature, seized with a jealous rage as the Count was lying with 
his wife, attacked and killed the unfortunate Gulielmus. Peter 
relates this horrible tale on the authority of Pope Alexander II, 
who had shown him the monstrous offspring sired by the ape, a 
grandiculus puer called by name Maimo, ‘ape’. The extent to 


which the Maimo story became known in medieval Europe is diffi- 
cult to ascertain : 


It probably circulated by word of mouth, but no subsequent author seems 
to have been willing to relay it in written form. Still, an expurgated and 
‘chastened’ version . . . appears among the exempla collections of the 
fourteenth century. It tells of a pet ape who was so devoted to a poor 
maiden that he fileched food for her every day from his rich master’s 
table; as soon as she took a lover, however, he flew into a jealous rage 
and tried to kill her. Peter Damian’s story may also be responsible for 
the statement, by an anonymous Dante commentator of the Trecento, that 


the ape “is very fond of luxury, especially when he sees a man with a 
woman.” 2? 


In the Renaissance this narrative tradition received a new 
impetus from the rediscovery of the ithyphallic ape of the ancients. 
Girolamo Cardano, enlarging upon Aelian’s account, describes ‘‘a 
rare kind of cercopithecus resembling man in size and shape; its 
limbs, its membrum virile, and its face recall a wild man since it is 
entirely covered with hair. . . . It loves children and women .. . 
and will try to cohabitate with the latter whenever it menages to 
escape from its fetters, as I myself have observed.’’ A Florentine 
engraving, a Bestiary of ec. 1460-1470 consisting of twenty-four 
roundels, shows, among other simians, one labelled BABUINO, 
grossly ithyphallic. Except for his long mane, which identifies him 
as a baboon, he resembles, as Janson suggests (p. 270), a rather 
well-fed Neanderthal man. In Diirer’s Affentanz of 1533, the 
dancing simians ‘‘seem to be engaged in a frenzied rite through 
which they hope to acquire the degree of virility displayed by the 
conspicuously masculine simian who leads the proceedings’’ (p. 
272). El Greco’s Spanish Proverb, according to Janson (p. 283, 


22 Janson, op. cit., pp. 268-269. 
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n. 73), ‘‘seems to relate to some sort of ‘love magic’ of which the 
episode of the puppet showman with his ‘divining’ ape in Don 
Quixote (Il, xxv) may be a satire.’’ It seems obviously to be a 
question of the refrdn: ‘‘El hombre es fuego, la mujer estopa; 
viene el diablo y sopla,’’ as suggested in 1908 by Manuel Cossio; or 
perhaps of the other version of this proverb: ‘‘La mujer cabe el 
mancebo, estopa cabe el fuego.’’** In this painting ** a young 
woman, with her chained ape** at her shoulder, is blowing a 
lighted eandle to kindle a bit of tow, while a satyr-faced young 
man looks on with a sensuous smile. The Gypsy, attributed to 
Murillo, shows ‘‘a ragged old woman with a broom and a spoon in 
her hands, alongside an ithyphallic monkey holding a log of wood 
in one paw and significantly handing the woman a stick with the 
other.”’ Janson conjectures (loc. cit.) that the woman—a type 
of Celestina?—‘‘must be one of those ‘wise women,’ experienced 
in the art of concocting magic potions and secret remedies, that used 
to play such an essential part in folk medicine and superstition.’’ 


23. On the forms of this proverb, see Joseph E. Gillet, ed., Propalladia 
and other Works of Bartolomé de Torres Naharro, III, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
1951, p. 268, n. 423. 

24 August L. Mayer, Hl Greco, Miinchen, 1916, Abbildung 11. It is 
noteworthy that it is the woman who is blowing the flame. If the ape’s 
lips are open, it is ever so slightly; were he intended to represent the 
devil, his lips would be obviously open and his act of blowing clear. He 
seems, on the contrary, to be a symbolic spectator. It is for this reason 
that I prefer the second variant of the proverb. ‘‘La mujer cabe el 
mancebo, estopa cabe el fuego,’’ without its reference to the devil. I am 
well aware that José Camén Aznar, Dominico Greco, Madrid, 1950, I, 
120, assigns this picture’s earliest state (Wiesbaden) to El Greco’s roman 
period, supposedly ‘‘anterior al conocimiento del castellano,’’ and conse- 
quently argues against Cossio’s identification of the theme with the refrdn. 
There seems to be no need to follow Camén Aznar in this. He offers no 
proof. Both Mayer and Cossio are at variance with him in the matter of 
chronology. According to these two authorities, the five states of this 
painting could all be placed after El Greco’s going to Spain in 1576. Even 
if the painting were first executed in Rome, there would have been ample 
opportunity for El Greco to have become acquainted in that city with the 
refrén in question, so suitable for pictorial representation. Any one who has 
read Janson’s book will more readily believe that the ape, with his chain 
symbolizing evil desires, is present as a sexual symbol. 

25 The chain of the fettered ape represents ‘‘the evil pleasures,’’ ac- 
cording to Petrus Berchorius. See Janson, op. cit., pp. 146-147, and, in 
general, the whole chapter entitled ‘‘The Fettered Ape.’’ 
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The conclusion toward which all this assembled evidence has 
been tending is simply this: Neither Rojas nor his readers needed 
to think of Sempronio’s words as suggesting a localized and in- 
dividualized ‘‘monstruosa y nefanda historia en que no conviene 
insistir.’’** Seripture,?” the Patristic writers, ancient and medie- 
val literature, folklore, and the visual arts had made the idea of 
miscegenation a part of the general concept of lujuria.** Pliny 
and Isidore had brought about the confusion of satyrs—ithyphallic 
ereatures—, and other woodland divinities or semi-divinities, with 
apes. Philostorgius, Philostratus, and others, had recorded cases 
of sexual relations between satyrs and women. Augustine had 
regarded it as certain that the woodland semi-deities were improbi 
mulieribus. The Arabian Nights had told of a woman who took 
an ape as lover. Peter Damian’s softened version of the same tale 
had made its way into the collections of exempla. Pictorial repre- 
sentations of Dame Folly’s ape as an incontinent fool ; the symbolic 
sexuality of Diirer’s Affentanz; the ithyphallic ape of the Floren- 
tine bestiary and of Murillo’s (?) painting The Gypsy; the chained 
ape contemplating the lighting of the tow in El Greco’s Spanish 
Proverb; Locke’s recording of the belief that ‘‘women have con- 
ceived of drills’’; Voltaire’s ‘‘satyres . . . nés de filles et de singes’’ 
—all these point to an unbroken Pan-European tradition extending 
over centuries, which a natural association of ideas brought to 
Rojas’ mind when once the idea of feminine bestiality—Pasife con 
el toro—had suggested itself to him as a means of deflating Calisto’s 
courtly magnification of ‘‘la supériorité de la dame.’’ Calisto’s 
only reaction is amused surprise : ‘‘; Maldito sea este necio! ; E qué 
porradas dize!’’ 

Otis H. GREEN 

University of Pennsylvania 


26 Menéndez Pelayo apud Cejador, ed. cit., I, 46, n. 2. The assumption 
that ‘‘acaso la venganza del judio converso se cebé en la difamacién de la 
limpia sangre ...’’ now appears fantastic. 

27 Levit. 20. 16.: ‘‘ Mulier, quae succubuerit cuilibet jumento, simul interfi- 
cietur cum eo, sanguis eorum sit super eos.’’ Cf. Exod. 22, 19. 

28 See St. Thomas Aquinas, II*. II**, Q. 1954. 





THE CORRECTOR ALONSO DE PROAZA AND 
THE CELESTINA 


E appearance of a previously unknown 1500 Toledo edition 

of the Comedia de Calisto y Melibea, printed by Pedro Hagen- 
bach, and described in detail recently by Miss Clara L. Penney,’ 
leads to a reappraisal of certain problems connected with this 
work. One recalls that the earliest known edition is the anony- 
mous Comedia of sixteen autos, Burgos, Fadrique de Basilea, 1499. 
Until now the next known version was also a Comedia, Sevilla, 
Stanislao Polono, 1501; by 1502 there were at least two Sevilla 
editions of a Tragicomedia, which contain five more autos plus 
other added elements. Cejador y Frauca ascribed to the corrector 
Alonso de Proaza everything not found in the 1499 printing, i.e., 
the initial carta of the author a un su amigo, the acrostic naming 
Fernando de Rojas as author, the prologue, the five added autos, 
numerous textual additions, the three final stanzas entitled ‘‘con- 
cluye el autor,’’ and, of course, the verses ‘‘al lector’’ which actu- 


ally appear under Proaza’s own name.” Most scholars do not go 


this far, although several suspect Proaza’s collaboration at least 
in the acrostic.® , 


1 The Book Called Celestina (New York, The Hispanic Society of America, 
1954), pp. 1, 2, 6, 11, 16, 26, 95, 125. Further references to the Hispanic 
Society of America or British Museum will appear as HSA and BM. 

2La Celestina (Ed. ClAsicos Castellanos, Madrid, 1945), 2 vols., passim. 

3 R. E. House, M. Mulrony, and I. G. Probst see Proaza as author of the 
five added autos in ‘‘Notes on the Authorship of the Celestina,’ PQ, III 
(1924), 88. Among those who see Proaza and Rojas as collaborators in the 
acrostic are Menéndez y Pelayo, Origenes de la novela (Santander, 1943), 
III, n. to p. 257; Konrad Haebler, ‘‘ Bemerkungen zur Celestina,’’ RHi, IX 
(1902), 146; and Miss Penney, op. cit., pp. 2, 11. Anna Krause, ‘‘ Decipher- 
ing the Epistle-Preface to the Comedia de Calisto y Melibea,’’ RR, XLIV 
(1953), 100, doubts Proaza’s authorship of these verses, but thinks he may 
have instigated them. The acrostic, we now know, was in the 1500 Toledo 
Comedia and appeared also in the 1501 Sevilla Comedia. Presumably it was in 
the hypothetical 1500 Salamanca complete 21 auto version. In the 1502 
Sevilla editions there appear three final stanzas, ‘‘Concluye el autor,’’ but 
the first of these is a reworking of the final stanza of the earlier acrostic 
for which a different strophe is substituted. When were these changes made 
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The acrostic, carta, and Proaza’s own verses were formerly 
known to us first in the 1501 Sevilla Comedia, and the other ele- 
ments did not appear until 1502. As can be surmised, the role of 
Proaza, corrector of the Sergas de Esplandién, poet of the Can- 
cionero general, teacher of rhetoric, and editor of Lullist works 
in Valencia, 1505-1515, has been debated considerably. His pos- 
sible intervention has been seen in a hypothetical 21 auto 1500 
Salamanca edition and in those of Toledo, 1500, Sevilla, 1501, 
Sevilla, 1502, and Valencia, 1514.* 


The present investigation of the role of the corrector in the 
elaboration of the Celestina has involved 1) a study of the cor- 
rector’s function in the publication of works in Spain and Europe 
around 1500, 2) statements by Proaza on editorial procedure in 
works edited by him, and 3) the application of knowledge thus 
gained to determine Proaza’s part in the Celestina. 


and by whom—the author, Proaza, the author and Proaza, or a printer? 
There is no way of deciding the matter definitely, but the attribution of the 
first auto to Cota or Mena in the new version of the acrostic suggests a 
mercenary appeal to as many readers as possible, therefore, a printer. It 
would not be the first time printers had taken an independent hand in the 
editing, e.g., the ‘‘argumentos.’’ 

+ According to Menéndez y Pelayo, op. cit., III, 227, Proaza’s name 
appears first in the Tragicomedia, Salamanca, 1500, or the Comedia of Sevilla, 
1501. The same scholar also sees Proaza’s intervention in the 1514 Valencia 
Celestina. F. Vindel believes the 1500 Salamanca edition definitely existed, 
El arte tipografico en Espafia durante el siglo XV (Madrid, 1946), IV, 207. 
Miss Penney shares this view, but sees Proaza as a link with the Toledo 
Comedia of 1500, op. cit., pp. 15-16. R. Foulché-Delbose considered Proaza 
the editor of the 1502 Sevilla edition, in notes published posthumously by A. 
Coster, ‘‘L’Edition princeps de la Tragicomedia,’’ RHi, LXXVII (1930), 
547-599. In a dissertation on Proaza, Columbia University, 1952, I found 
Foulché-Delbose’s strict rectilinear progression of early Celestinas a bit 
dubious. Miss Penney’s study tends to corroborate these findings, op. cit., 
pp. 23-25, 99-100. 

References to the 1501 Comedia and 1514 Tragicomedia are based on a 
study of HSA photostats. For the 1502 Sevilla Tragicomedias I have used 
a microfilm of BM copy C.20.c.17 and a photostat of the Libro de Calixto y 
Melibea y de la puta vieja Celestina, Sevilla [Stanislao Polono?], 1502, HSA. 
Photostats of the 1500 Toledo edition in the private library of Dr. Martin 
Bodmer have been unavailable to scholars. Miss Penney used the facsimile 
in Dr. Bodmer’s Eine Bibliothek der Weltliteratur (Ziirich, 1947), plate facing 
p. 80, received further information in correspondence with the Bodmer Library, 
and used additional reproductions which Vindel, op. cit. (Madrid, 1951), VI, 
130-133, had obtained before the book was sold to the present owner. 
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Then as now, one function of the corrector was the correction 
of punctuation and orthography. According to Konrad Haebler, 
in Italy this was done in a manner similar to that of today and 
some of the same signs were used. When works became mere 
reprints of earlier editions, the corrector’s function was more 
routine.© In Spain late in the XVth and early in the XVIth 
centuries prominent literary figures alluded to the need for care- 
ful editing with proper spelling and punctuation and were par- 
ticularly inclined to be critical of earlier printers and editors.® 
Inaccurate printing was doubtless more common at first because 
of the large number of foreign printers. 

However, the corrector had a second and more important 
function. C. Arlia, in his Dizionario bibliografico under ‘‘Revi- 
sore,’’ says that this term and correttore were synonymous in the 
XVth and early XVIth centuries. Besides the correction of proof, 
the revisori were also supposed to establish the best text possible 
by collating the various manuscripts of a work. Numerous dis- 
tinguished men served in this capacity for the great Italian 
printers, the Manuzi, the Elzeviri, and the Giunti." Haebler 
states that many early printers were quite erudite and had uni- 


5 The Study of Incunabula (New York, 1933), pp. 159-162. Francisco 
Delicado and Alonso de Ulloa, correctors of the Venetian printings of the 
Celestina, 1531, 1533, stress that they corrected only the errors of earlier 
printers. Menéndez y Pelayo, op. cit., III, pp. 403-404. 

6 Gonzalo Garcia de Santa Maria (ca. 1493) states that correct punctuation 
is necessary even if the work is in ‘‘Romance.’’ In B. J. Gallardo, Ensayo de 
una biblioteca espafiola de libros raros y curiosos (Madrid, 1888), ITI, 29-30. 
Gonzalo Gareia’s editing was criticized by Fr. Ambrosio de Montesino (1512), 
see M. Bataillon, Hrasmo y Espaiia (México, 1950), I, 53-54. Juan de Valdés 
is critical of the orthography of the Amadis de Gaula, in Didlogo de la lengua 
(ca. 1535) (ed. J. F. Montesinos, Madrid, 1928), p. 12. Cristébal de Villalén 
takes a dim view of earlier printers generally in Ingeniosa comparacién entre 
lo antiguo y lo presente (Valladolid, 1539), folio sig, ciii™, microfilm of BM 
copy C.63.g.27 (3). 

7 (Milano, 1892), pp. 71-81. G. Fumagalli, Vocabolario bibliografico 
(Firenze, 1940), p. 133, states that the earlier usage of ‘‘revisore’’ is not 
to be confused with the same term applied to the later ecclesiastical and civil 
censor. Francisco Sdnchez, ‘‘El Brocense,’’ (1588) was vexed when not 
given such a post; a ‘‘corrector de imprenta’’ he regarded as highly un- 
suitable for the position of ‘‘veedor de libros impresos’’ because he could 
alter or excise previously censored material. See A. F. G. Bell, Francisco 
Sdénchez el Brocense (London, 1925), p. 17 and Gallardo, op cit., IV, 458. 
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versity degrees, but preparing a reliable text from as many manu- 
seripts as possible fell to the learned correctors. At times accurate 
manuscripts were borrowed and copied, although not necessarily 
by the correctors in the more important printing houses. Some- 
times, too, rather substantial changes would be made while a work 
was in press, and so a single edition might show considerable 
variants.*® 

The humanist corrector tradition continued to flourish in the 
Plantin establishment at Antwerp (1556-1608),° and even in 
XVIIIth century England, printers employing skilled correctors 
were sought out for the first editions of works, the manuscripts 
being prepared for the press by the correctors themselves.’ The 
names of twenty of Plantin’s correctors are preserved today on a 
plaque in the Plantin-Moretus museum at Antwerp." One of 
these, Corneille Kilian, wrote a defense of correctors against the 
unjust demands and carelessness of authors.‘* Another, Martin 
Cordero, a wandering Valencian, translated several works, includ- 
ing Erasmus’ Flores de L. Anneo Seneca; he might have added to 
these maxims but refrained from doing so for fear of criticism 
for tampering with the work of the learned Erasmus,'* who, we 
recall, himself suffered the harsh censure of Jules-César Scaliger 
when he was employed as corrector by Aldus.** 

In Spain important works like the Missale Miztum, editions of 
Toledo, Pedro Hagenbach, 1499 and 1500,'° and the Biblia poli- 
glota complutense * required a staff of correctors. Occasionally 


8 Haebler, The Study of Incunabula, loc. cit. 

®M. Rooses, Catalogue of the Plantin-Moretus Musewm (Antwerp, 1924), 
pp. 76-82. 

10 Perey Simpson, Proof-reading in the Sixteenth, Seventeenth and Eight- 
eenth Centuries (London, 1924), p. 54. 

11 Rooses, loc. cit. 

12 A, Firmin Didot, Zssai sur la typographie (Paris, 1851), col. 695. 

18 F, Marti Grajales, Ensayo de un diccionario biografico y bibliografico 
de los poetas que florecieron en al reino de Valencia hasta el aio 1700 (Madrid, 
1927), pp. 147-148. 

i4 F. Funck-Brentano, La Renaissance (Paris, 1935), pp. 123-124. 

15 Konrad Haebler, Bibliografia ibérica del siglo XV (Leipzig, 1903,) I, 
209-210. 

16 ‘* Epistola del Maestro de Lebrija al Cardenal quando avisé, que en la 
interpretacién de las Dicciones de la Biblia no mandasse seguir al Remigio sin 
que primero viessen su Obra,’’ RABM, VIII (1903), 493, 496. 
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an author corrected his own works, but this never seems to have 
been very common at any time in the Spain of the XVIth and 
XVIIth centuries.’ If a work was controversial, an author might 
be attacked for correcting his own proofs. Simpson speaks of two 
authoritative lists of corrigenda by Erasmus and Bellarmine,** 
and Martin Luther’s responsibility for the publication of the 
Captivity of Babylon was felt to be all the greater because he 
had read the proofs himself.’® 

According to Haebler, correctors also wrote rhymed colophons 
for the first printers of Rome and Venice.*° In XVth century 
Basle, Sebastian Brant, author of the Ship of Fools, among other 
functions wrote prefaces and dedicatory Latin verse to attract 
the reader. Perhaps a third of the books printed in Basle before 
1490 show signs of Brant’s collaboration.** The earliest verse of 
such type noted in Spain is that composed by Nebrija for his 
grammatical study of Pomponius Mela’s Cosmographia, probably 
printed in Salamanca, ca. 1498.* 

The epistle-prologue had its origin in a common rhetorical 
exercise in the Middle Ages, as Anna Krause has shown recently.”* 
In Renaissance Italy practice in Latin letter writing enjoyed a 
great vogue,** and Petrarch has a number of letters to ancient 


17 Francisco Davila, author of La vida y la muerte, Salamanca, 1508, 
states, ‘‘. . . la ecompuso y fué personal corrector della ... ,’’ folio 110°. 
Francisco Lépez de Villalobos corrected his El swmario de la medecina, Sala- 
manca, 1498, folio 28". Both books are in the HSA. In the XVIIth cen- 
tury authors almost always left the correction of their works to others. A. G. 
de Ameziia y Mayo, ‘‘Cémo se hacia un libro en nuestro siglo de oro,’’ in 
Opisculos histérico-literarios (Madrid, 1951), I, 354-356. 

18 Op. cit., p. 116. 

19 Antoine Varillas, The History of William de Croy, Surnamed the Wise, 
Governor to the Emperor, Charles V (London, 1687), pp. 661-662. 

20 The Study of Incunabula, op. cit., pp. 142-143. 

21 The Ship of Fools, edited and translated by E. H. Zeydel (New York, 
1944), p. 3. Two prominent Basle printers in Spain were Fadrique de Basilea, 
first printer of the Celestina and also printer in Spain of the Ship of Fools, 
copy in HSA, and Cristébal Cofman, publisher of the Cancionero general, 
Valencia, 1511. On Cofman see Clara L. Penney, Books Printed 1601-1700 
in the Library of the Hispanic Society of America (New York, 1938), p. 868. 

22 HSA copy, folio 1". 

28 Op. cit., pp. 89-92. 

24 Jacob Burckhardt, The Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy (London, 
1950), p. 143. 
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writers entitled ‘‘Ad viros quosdam ex veteribus illustriores,’’ 
and others are addressed simply to an imaginary friend.” 

One finds a close author-corrector relationship in the epistle 
‘fad Guillermum Tardiuum’”’ of the humanistic Latin novel... 
de amore Camili et Emilie aretinorum . . . written in 1467 by 
the Florentine Francesco Florio while in the household of Arch- 
bishop William of Tours. His story is true, the writer says, as 
was the De duobus amantibus of Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini, 
later Pius II. As his friend is skilled in the arts of Venus and 
Mars as well as rhetoric, he hopes he will kindly correct his work, 
and at the end of the book Florio is profuse in his thanks for the 
corrections made.*® The language of these pieces became stylized 
and commonplace; Francesco Florio says that literary production 
is foreign to his profession, and he alludes to the discussion pro- 
voked when his novel was read aloud. These expressions and 
those in Aeneas Sylvius’ letter to Mariano Sozino, prefacing the 
Historia de dos amantes Eurialo y Lucrecia, Sevilla, Jacobo Crom- 
berger, 1512, that he has been ‘‘importunado’’ to continue his 
writing and yields reluctantly to the pleas of his friend to whose 
early loves he also refers, are to be found in the carta of the author 
a un su amigo and prologue of the Celestina. Professor Gillet re- 
minds us that there is an earlier edition of a Spanish translation 
of the Eurialo y Lucrecia, printed probably in Salamanca, 1495, 
easily available to Fernando de Rojas.” 

Accompanying pieces became something of a must for XVth 
century Spanish authors, as Rodriguez de Almella in a prologue 
of 1462 tells us with these concluding remarks, ‘‘. . . y por quanto 
en el principio escreui prélogo del motivo que me fizo entender lo 


25 Opera (Basilea, 1581), I, 704-734. 

26 Paris? Pierre de Keyser? 1475?], microfilm, BM copy 12470.cce.20. 

27 Review of facsimile editions of Tratado de amores de Arnalte y 
Lucenda por Diego de San Pedro (Burgos, 1491) . . . Madrid, 1952 (Sigs. a 
ij-i iiij) and Historia muy verdadera de dos amantes Euralio [r. Eurialo], 
Franco, y Lucrecia, Senesa, por Eneas Silvio Piccolomini (Sevilla, 1512) ... 
Madrid, 1952: (Sigs. a ij-e vj). HR, XXII (1954), 311-312. Professor 
Gillet points out that the 1495 Salamanca Eurialo y Lucrecia (only known copy 
in the Ajuda Palace) may not have been the same in language as the 1512 


Sevilla translation. But I do feel that the basic concepts would probably 
have been the same. 
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que escreui y después el prefacio; restaua en fin de se poner el 
vitilogo. . . .”’ * Gonzalo Garcia de Santa Maria, previously cited, 
also attaches some importance to prologues.”® 

Proaza as editor of the Celestina will be considered later; his 
edition of the Sergas de Esplandidn, besides showing little that is 
eonerete about his editing, is difficult to date.*®° Therefore, one 
of Proaza’s earliest statements on editorial procedure comes at the 
end of his own Oratio luculenta de laudibus Valentie, Valencia, 
Leonardo Hutz, 1505.** All eare has been exercised in making 
corrections, he writes, and it is hoped the reader will not be 
offended by errors, but that even if one is an Argus, when one 
error is corrected, others will creep in. Such a display of humility 
is in contrast with statements of humanists like Gioviano Pontano 
and Juan Sobrarias de Alcafiiz, who tell the reader to blame the 


28 Valerio de las historias escoldsticas (Medina del Campo, Nicolfs de 
Piemonte, 1511), folio lxxxiiiv, HSA copy. 

29 Gallardo, op. cit., ITI, 31. 

80 Henry Thomas shows that, while composing the four books of the 
Amadis, Garei Rodriguez de Montalvo refers several times to a fifth book, 
the Sergas de Esplandian; Spanish and Portuguese Romances of Chivalry 
(Cambridge, 1920), p. 42. E. B. Place in his paper, ‘‘ Fictional Evolution: 
the Arthurian Romances and the Primitive Amadis Versions Reworked by 
Montalvo,’’ given at the Medieval (Interdepartmental) Section of the MLA 
Meetings, Dec. 28, 1954, shows how the projected Sergas profoundly affected 
interpolations and changes in the Amadis. Scholars have felt that the sequel 
was already written or was finished soon after the Amadis. References to 
the fall of Granada and Ferdinand and Isabella lead to a belief that the 
Amadis was composed between 1492 and 1504. A 1496 Amadis mentioned 
vaguely by early XIXth century bibliographers would fix the date even more. 
Thomas, loc. cit.; M. Pfeiffer, Amadisstudien (Mainz, 1905), p. 3; G. 8. 
Williams, ‘‘The Amadis Question,’’ RHi, XXI (1909), 149. 

Alonso Cortés has shown that the author of the Sergas and Amadis was 
dead by 1505; ‘‘ Montalvo, el del Amadis,’’ RHi, LXXXI (1933), 434, 438- 
439. As Proaza was busy teaching and editing in Valencia, he probably did 
not correct the earliest Sergas known (Ferdinand Columbus’ Catdlogo, No. 
3331), Sevilla, Juan Cromberger, 1510, according to Menéndez y Pelayo, 
op. cit., n. to p. 230. Proaza’s verses at the end of the Sergas lack one fea- 
ture of his other Spanish colophons—a rhymed date and astrological reference, 
as at the end of the Celestina (1500?) and his own Oratio luculenta (1505)—a 
fact which might indicate that he wrote the poem for the Sergas before 
adopting this device. 

81 Folio 20". Microfilm of the copy in the Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid, 
Incunable 13685. 
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printer for all errors.** Proaza also invokes the writers of an- 
tiquity to justify placing the names of authors cited in the margins, 

The following year Proaza edited Jaume Janer’s Ars metaphy- 
sicalis, Valencia, Leonardo Hutz, 1506, and supplied two lengthy 
eulogistie Latin poems at the end.** Except for a line of praise 
for the printer, ‘‘Leonardo qui bene pressit opus,’’ Proaza makes 
no reference to editorial procedure. One cannot help wondering, 
nevertheless, how many works he may have edited anonymously 
before announcing his participation. 

In 1510, Proaza edited Ramon Lull’s Disputatio Remondi 
christiam ... , printed by Juan Jofre in Valencia; in his pro- 
logue to Bartolomeo Gentile he states that the Italian patron had 
expressed a wish that certain of Lull’s works be published and 
appear correctly in print, and because of this fact he was specially 
charged to occupy himself with the edition and provide a copy, 
strictly according to form, which would then be sent to the press. 
Proaza’s aid had been requested because if he was not learned in 
such matters, he was at least a devoted student of them. He 
further informs Gentile that, when several copies had been ob- 
tained, he had done what was ordered, and that the text had gone 
to press corrected to the best of his ability. Since the three tracts 
contained in this edition were similar in argument, he had placed 
them in one volume.** 

In the prologue to Lull’s De noua logica, Valencia, Jorge 
Costilla, 1512, Proaza tells us he joined two other works to this 
lest it wander around alone (‘‘ne sola vagaretur’’), forming thus 
a volume in which philosophy and dialectics are united. At the 
end of the first work Proaza says that the only manuscript avail- 
able was quite corrupt and the writing cramped and difficult to 
read; therefore, he requests permission to consult more correct 
copies in the future.*® Finally, in 1515, in a short note appended 
to Lullist tracts dedicated to Cardinal Cisneros and partly trans- 


82 Juan Sobrarias de Aleafiiz, Oratio . . . de laudibus Alecagnicij .. . 
[Cesarauguste, 1506], folio sig. hiiit, copy in HSA; Giovanni Gioviano 
Pontano, Opera (Impressum Venetiis per Bernardinum Vercellensem, 1504), 
on colophon. Copy at Columbia University. 

83 Folios cclxxx"-eclxxxi’, microfilm copy, Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, 
Rés, P. R. 328. 

84 Folio 2", microfilm of BM copy C.53.c.17. 

85 Felios 1", 56", microfilm of BM copy C.63.c.20. 
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lated by Proaza, the reader is told that all manuscripts consulted, 
and they were many, appeared to lend themselves to further expan- 
sion in one section, the ‘‘ Mille questiones,’’ a task for other Lullists 
to perform.** 

In characteristic fashion, then, Proaza tells us the part played 
by him in the edition of the Celestina in these verses to the reader 
quoted from the Sevilla, 1501, Comedia: 


quando este muy dulce y breue tratado 

despues de reuisto y bien corregido 

con gran vigilancia puntado y leydo 

fue en Sevilla impresso y acabado. 
(folio 77°) 


The two main functions of the corrector of the period are expressed 
here. ‘‘Reuisto’’ alludes to the work of the ‘‘revisor’’ or corrector 
in collating and preparing the manuscripts for the press, the most 
important step in printing a work for the first time. ‘‘Corregido’’ 
leads us into the actual correcting process of ‘‘puntado,’’ insert- 
ing punctuation and normalizing the orthography, and the material 
has thus been ‘‘leydo’’ in order to make it intelligible to the aver- 
age reader. The need for such procedure is emphasized by Cris- 
tébal de Villal6én in 1539 when he states that with so many commas, 
colons, parentheses, accents, points, and caesuras books can almost 
be read without a teacher.** 

In preparing the Lullist works Proaza had remarked conscien- 
tiously that he had combined similar tracts or added, on another 
occasion, two works to the De noua logica so that it would not 
wander around alone. Now the statement on the title page of the 
first known Tragicomedia, Sevilla, 1502, ‘‘. . . e nuevamente 
anadido el tractado de Centurio,’’ and the line in Proaza’s verses 
just quoted, ‘‘quando este muy dulce y breue tratado,’’ possibly 
take on added significance. When Proaza edited the 21 auto 
version, he may have known or felt that the additional autos were 
by the same author, Fernando de Rojas. 


36 Ars inuentiua veritatis (Valencia, Diego de Gumiel, 1515), folio eexx’, 
microfilm of BM copy C.63.m.1. Proaza’s translation was criticized by Ivo 
Salzinger as too pompous in its humanistic Latin style, R. Lull, Opera 
(Maguncia, Joan Enrie Haffner, 1737), VI, n. to folio 151’. 

37 Loe. cit. 
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Because of interpolations, the added five autos, and typography, 
Foulché-Delbose believed that the 1502 edition of the Celestina 
was prepared from the 1501 Comedia with additional material in 
manuscript.** Rather, it seems more likely that Proaza used the 
1499 Burgos editio princeps plus material in manuscript as the 
basis for an edition of Salamanca, 1500, supposedly reproduced 
in that of Valencia, 1514, wherein are preserved attempted correc- 
tions of two of the three curious typographical errors close together 
in the first auto *° which, incidentally, does not contain interpola- 
tions. These corrections, different from those of the 1502 editions, 
probably show the handiwork of the corrector. 

Certainly the appearance of the 1500 Toledo Comedia, unknown 
to Foulché-Delbose, leads one to reconsider the elaboration of the 
longer version. The Burgos Comedia of 1499 contained sixteen 
autos and no accompanying pieces. The 1500 Toledo Comedia, 
like that of Sevilla, 1501, has sixteen autos plus the carta, acrostic, 
and Proaza’s poem. Miss Penney has shown that typographically 
the Toledo 1500 printing, copied slavishly from that of Burgos, 
1499, was in turn copied by Stanislao Polono in Sevilla, 1501.*° 
Juan Jofre printed the Tragicomedia in Valencia, 1514, with an 
additional stanza of Proaza’s verses,*t and the last strophe has a 
longer and more emphatic heading than previously, ‘‘Descriue el 
tiempo y lugar en que la obra primeramente se imprimié acabada’’ 
(folio 70"). Here the place and date of the first complete printing 
are given as Salamanca, 1500. Proaza even gives the time of year 
in the rhymes, ‘‘ambos entonces los hijos de Leda/ a Phebo en su 


88 Op. cit., 558. 

89 Menéndez Pidal shows that ‘‘Eras y Crato médicos’’ and ‘‘piedad de 
silencio’’ in the Comedias of Burgos, 1499, and Sevilla, 1501, should read 
‘‘Erasistrato, médico’’ and ‘‘piedad de Seleuco.’’ The Valencia 1514 edition 
has ‘‘Crato y Galieno’’ and ‘‘piedad de Celeuco.’’ Antologia de prosistas 
castellanos (Buenos Aires, 1945), pp. 60-61, n. 3. Another garbled reference 
close by escaped the attention of Proaza and all later editors until most 
recently when Otis H. Green showed that ‘‘Minerua con el can’’ should be 
‘*Minerva con Vulean,’’ in ‘‘Celestina, Auto I: ‘Minerua con el can,’ ’’ 
NRFH, VII (1953) 470-474. 

40 The Book Called Celestina, op. cit., p. 6. 

41 Menéndez y Pelayo states this fact correctly, op. cit., III, 232. Cejador, 
op. cit., I, 15; II, 213, says Proaza’s extra stanza appeared first in a Sevilla 
1502 edition. A search of all 1502 editions has failed to reveal any such 
strophe. 
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easa tenien possentado.’’ The ‘‘hijos de Leda’’ are Gemini; so 
these lines were written between May 11 and June 12, according 
to the Julian calendar.** Late spring of 1500 at Salamanca would 
be the first and last time Proaza edited the complete Celestina of 
21 autos, but he knew Juan Jofre, for whom he edited a work in 
1510; so Proaza may have made suggestions for the 1514 edition 
and probably reinstated the extra stanza of his poem which tells 
us why the work should be called a Tragicomedia and not a 
Comedia, the stanza being inappropriate in the 1500 Toledo and 
1501 Sevilla Comedias. For the same reason the prologue, first 
known in the 1502 Sevilla Tragicomedia, did not appear in the 
earlier Comedias, because, in part, it treats of the same theme. 
The prologue was restored sooner to the 21 auto versions, but 
Proaza’s strophe was overlooked, perhaps deliberately to crowd all 
final verses onto one side of the last leaf.*® 

Still, one may well ask, if the Comedias of 1500 and 1501 copy 
that of Burgos, 1499, why do they contain certain other composi- 
tions not in the earliest edition? A plausible explanation is that 
Hagenbach had almost finished printing his 1500 Toledo Comedia 
of sixteen autos when the complete Salamanca edition of some 
months earlier reached him. It was too late to insert the five autos, 
but he could add the carta and acrostic to the beginning and 
Proaza’s final verses to conform to custom, for, as Gonzalo Garcia 
de Santa Maria said (ca. 1493), ‘‘E assi las obras de auctores 
inciertos con el prohemio parecen tener alguna mds sombra.’’ ** 

One more bit of evidence for a 1500 Salamanca edition is found 
in Proaza’s own poetry at the end of the Celestina. Twice he 
employs imperfect tense forms ending in -ie, abrie and tenien. 
Only in the 1501 Sevilla Comedia and the 1514 Valencia Tragi- 
comedia are these words printed exactly the same. In all other 
editions, including the sixteen auto Toledo version of 1500 as may 
be seen in printed facsimiles, the infinitive abrir or abria appears 
and tienen is usually substituted for tenten. Evidently Stanislao 
Polono, printer of the 1501 Sevilla Comedia, knew the longer 
Salamanca edition too late to use it to any extent until the follow- 


42 There is a brief allusion to this fact by Foulché-Delbose, op. cit., p. 547. 

43 Penney, The Book Called Celestina, op. cit., p. 37. The same crowding 
is observed in BM copy C.20.c.17. 

44 Gallardo, op. cit., ITI, 31. 
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ing year when he published the full length Tragicomedia of 
21 autos.** 

In the pedestrian prologue, first known in the Sevilla 1502 
Tragicomedia, a quotation from Petrarch’s De remediis . . . con- 
tains at least three errors—words are transposed or omitted.“ 
Yet in his own Oratio luculenta Proaza quotes a passage of com- 
parable length from Ovid’s Metamorphoses (1, 106-113) with only 
one minor typographical error (‘‘euris’’ for ‘‘auris’’). There is 
also a non sequitur in the prologue when the discussion of the 
disputes occasioned by the terms ‘‘comedia’’ and ‘‘tragicomedia’’ 
is interrupted by the remarks, ‘‘que aun los impressores han dado 
sus punturas, poniendo ribricas e sumarios al principio de cada 
acto narrando en breue lo que dentro contenia, una cosa bien 
escusada segtin lo que los antiguos scriptores usaron.’’ This sounds 
like an interpolation by Proaza. Sra. Maria Rosa Lida de Malkiel 
pointed out orally to Stephen Gilman, when he was preparing his 
recent article ‘‘The ‘Argumentos’ de la Celestina,’’ that the X Vth 
century editions of Terence’s plays were the model, at least in 
part, for the ‘‘argumentos’’ of the Tragicomedia. But, as Gilman 
adds, except for a prefatory summary for each play, these did not 
have ‘‘argumentos’’ in the same manner as the Celestina, but, 
rather, there were marginal comments.*” Proaza, humanist and 
corrector, knew this fact because at the end of the Oratio luculenta 
he duly noted that he followed the practice of writers of antiquity 
in placing names of authors cited in the margins. Therefore, 
Proaza could not resist intervening in the prologue rather pedan- 
tically to make it clear that ‘‘argumentos’’ for each auto were 
unnecessary—‘‘una cosa bien escusada’’—according to strict Clas- 
sical procedure. The point is that Proaza only retouched the 
prologue, and it seems likely that the quotation from Petrarch 
would have been more accurate had Proaza cited it. 

If Proaza did not write the prologue, it is harder to see him 


45 The 1502 Sevilla editions are often attributed to Jacobo Cromberger, 
but Miss Penney, The Book Called Celestina, op. cit., pp. 16-17, basing her 
remarks on documents of J. Hazafias y la Ria, La imprenta en Sevilla; 
noticias inéditas de sus impresores (Sevilla, 1945), p. 25, shows Cromberger 
did not start printing until 1503. 

46 Prologue, Book II, Librorum impressorum annotatio (Venice, 1501). 
Copy at Columbia University. Cf. Opera, op. cit., I, 102. 

47 RPh, VIII (1954), 71-72. 
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as the author of any other accompanying elements, including the 
acrostic where his collaboration with Rojas has been most often 
suspected. There is no personal acquaintanceship indicated any- 
where either in the carta or acrostic as in the epistle-prologues 
of the humanistic novels of Francesco Florio and Aeneas Sylvius. 
Furthermore, those who would see Proaza and Rojas as col- 
laborators in the acrostic have not weighed sufficiently the prob- 
lem posed by the reworking and fusing of this poem with the 
‘*eoneluye el autor’’ stanzas at the end of the 1502 Tragicomedia 
(see note 3). The carta of the author a un su amigo leans heavily 
on common rhetorical devices which would explain the ‘‘ vaguedad 
de toda ella’’ noted by Cejador ** and Foulché-Delbose’s statement 
that the whole thing seems rather suspect anyway.*® We have 
seen that Spanish authors frequently wrote these pieces in the 
XVth century as well as later in the Siglo de Oro.*® Fernando 
de Rojas soon came to see the need of compositions hors de texte 
for a work which was to be reprinted at Salamanca, 1500. 
Ineluding the ‘‘Tratado de Centurio’’ and shorter passages 
which Proaza may well have added to the 1499 Burgos edition from 
manuscript, all major additions have been considered in this study 
in the light of contemporary editorial procedure and Proaza’s own 


statements on editing. There is nothing to indicate any unusual 
intervention by the dutiful corrector Alonso de Proaza. 


D. W. McPHEETERS 


Syracuse University 


48 Op. cit., I, n. to p. 3. 
49 ‘Observations sur la Célestine,’’ RHi, IX (1902), 178. 
50 For the later Siglo de Oro see Ameziia y Mayo, loe. cit. 





THE COMMENTARY OF JUAN DE MAL LARA TO 
ALCIATO’S EMBLEMATA 


CHOLARS have been relatively late in studying the life, 

evaluating the work and recognizing the importance of the 
Sevillan humanist, Juan de Mal Lara. In an article published 
in 1925, Américo Castro? endeavored to establish bibliographical 
data and scholarly sources of some of the authors who served as 
models and who furnished the intellectual background material 
for Mal Lara’s principal work, La philosophia vulgar. Since 
then, various studies of Federico Sanchez y Escribano have tended 
to concentrate not only on Mal Lara’s relation to Erasmus,’ but 
have also furnished us with more precise and detailed information 
regarding the author’s life and his works, both extant and lost. 
Some of the latter material was independently corroborated by 
M. Gasparini.* 

On various occasions, it has been stated that one of the works 
attributed to Mal Lara, but now lost or never published, is a com- 
mentary on the Emblemata of Alciato.* In the elogio biogrdfico 
contained in the Libro de descripcién de verdaderos retratos de 
ilustres y memorables varones, Francisco Pacheco stated: ‘‘Mal 
Lara ilustrd con curiosos i peregrinos lugares los emblemas de 
Alciato.’’® The same fact is reported by Cristébal Mosquera 

1“ Juan de Mal Lara y su Filosofia vulgar,’’ Homenaje ofrecido a 
Ramén Menéndez Pidal (Madrid, 1925), III, 563-592. 

2 Los ‘‘ Adagia’’ de Erasmo en la ‘‘ Philosophia vulgar’’ de Juan de Mal 
Lara (New York, 1944). 

3 Juan de Mal Lara, su vida y sus obras (New York, 1941); ‘‘ Algunos 
aspectos de la elaboracién de la Philosophia vulgar,’’?’ RFE, XXII (1935), 
274-284. Mario Gasparini, Cinquecento spagnolo. Juan de Mal Lara (Firenze, 
1943), pp. 35-36. 

4S4nchez y Escribano, Juan de Mal Lara... , p. 164; Gasparini, op. 
cit., p. 35; Adolphe Coster, Fernando de Herrera (Paris, 1908), p. 21; Cayetano 
Alberto de La Barrera, Catdlogo bibliografico y biogrdfico del teatro antiguo 
espanol (Madrid, 1860), p. 234; Mario Méndez Bejarano, Diccionario de 
escritores, maestros y oradores naturales de Sevilla y su actual provincia 
(Sevilla, 1922), II, 8-10. The commentary is not mentioned by Nicold4s 
Antonio. 


5 Sevilla, 1599, f. 104v. Reproduction in photochromotype, 1881-85. 
26 
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de Figueroa in the Prefacién to the Descripcién de la galera real: 
‘‘ilustr6 con curiosos y peregrinos lugares los artificiosos emblemas 
de Alciato.’’® The most convincing statement, however, stems 
from Mal Lara’s work and his own claim and reference to the 
commentary, for in the Philosophia vulgar, 1/17, f. Tv he states: 


y como Alciato eminente doctor, lo declara en sus Emblemas, los quales 
aunque andan en romance castellano y en vulgar Toscano, viendo que aun 
no estan entendidos, quise yo como hombre, que los he leydo muchas 


vezes y trabajado sobre ellos, poner mi declaracion, que mas allegue a la 
letra, y al sentido dellos. .. . 


In centuria VI, no. 53, he further claims: ‘‘Alciato en sus Em- 
blemas pone uno, del amor de sus hijos, que trasladé assi.’’ Again, 
in the Declaracién de la galera real, p. 132: ‘‘. . . como lo vemos 
en un emblema de Alciato, que en Romance dize assi.’’? 

It may also be worth while to take note of Mal Lara’s friendship 
and relationship to Francisco Sanchez, el Brocense.* This Spanish 
scholar and humanist, who in 1573 published one of the most im- 
portant of the various Latin commentaries to the Emblemata of 
Alciato,® availed himself of a Latin poem of Mal Lara for his 
explanation of Emblem XXX ‘‘Gratiam referendam,’’*° a topic 


6 Sevilla, 1876, ed. Sociedad de Bibliéfilos Andaluces, Vol. XV, p. 2; 
Santiago Montoto, ‘‘ Mosquera de Figueroa,’’ HR, IX (1941), 298-300. 

7 All references to the Filosofia vulgar are to the following edition: 
La Philosophia Vulgar de Ioan de Mal Lara. . . . Primera parte que con- 
tiene mil refranes glosados. Sevilla, en la calle de la Sierpe, en casa de 
Hernando Diaz, Afio 1568. Except for the solving of ligatures, we faithfully 
reproduce the original text from the edition cited. Roman numerals refer 
to the number of the centuria, arabic numerals to proverb in respective 
centuria. 

8 Sanchez y Escribano, op. cit., pp. 47, 146; Aubrey F. G. Bell, Francisco 
Sanchez el Brocense (Oxford, 1925), pp. 21-22; Pedro Urbano Gonzflez de la 
Calle, Francisco Sdénchez de las Brozas (Madrid, 1923). 

9 Francisci Sanctii Brocensis . . . comment. in And. Alciato Emblemata, 
nune denuo multis in locis accurate recognita, & quamplurimis figuris illustrata. 
Lugduni, apud Guliel. Rovillium, 1573; A. Alciati emblemata. Cum com- 
mentariis C. Minois, F. Sanctii, et notis Pignorii . .. , Patavii, 1621; Idem., 
ex typis Pauli Frambotti, 1661; F. Sanctii. . . . Opera omnia cum ejusdem 
scriptoris vita, auctore G. Maiansio, Genevae, 1776, t. III. Nicol4s Antonio 
cites an edition of the Commentaria of 1563, which, however, I have not been 
able to locate. 

10 Ed. 1573, p. 133; Opera omnia, ITI, 92. 
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which Mal Lara himself treated in great detail in glossing ‘‘ Hijo 
eres y padre seras, qual hizieres tal auras’’ (Phil. vulg., VII/2, ff. 
178v-179v). Here Mal Lara paraphrases the Latin poem in two 
Spanish sonnets,"' one devoted to the cigiiefia, while in the second 
poem the author compares her to man and also deals with the 
subject of loyalty as exemplified by the story of Aeneas and his 
father.’* 

Let us proceed now to examine how Mal Lara illustrates or 
glosses his material in the Philosophia vulgar by means of his 
translation of Alciato’s Emblemata. A list of examples and 
references follows. 


1/17: Arca arquita, de Dios bendita, cierra bien y abre, no te engaiie nadie. 
f. 7v: ... y quam gran trabajo sea guardar las hijas donzellas, sabia- 
mente lo declarauan los antiguos, pintando una donzella armada, como a 
su Diosa Palas, y vn dragon feroz a los pies que la guardaua .. . y 
como Alciato, eminente doctor, lo declara en sus Emblemas, los quales 
aunque andan en romance castellano y en vulgar Toscano, viendo que 
aun no estan entendidos, quise yo como hombre, que los he leydo muchas 
vezes y trabajado sobre ellos, poner mi declaracion, que mas allegue a la 
letra, y al sentido dellos dize assi: 


El retrato y la ymagen verdadera 
Es aquesta, de Palas guardadora 
De su virginidad, y A su sefiora 
Vn dragon acompaiia en delantera. 


Porque a la Diosa guarda bestia fiera? 
Por ser tan braua, rezia, y veladora, 
Que ningunas riquezas athesora 

En templo o bosque, sino en tal manera. 


Es menester guardar bien las donzellas 
Segun Palas ensefia en su dechado, 
Conuiene velar siempre al mismo tino. 


No se pierda la honra vn punto dellas, 
Abrel ojo, ten cuenta, y gran cuydado 
Porque arma el Amor lazos contino. 


11 Phil. vulg., f. 180: ‘‘y en versos latinos hize tambien esto mismo.’’ 
12 In the inventory of books belonging to Mal Lara, published by Fran- 
cisco Rodriguez Marin, Nuevos datos para las biografias de cien escritores 


de los siglos XVI y XVII (Madrid, 1923), pp. 11-18, no emblem books are 
included. 
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Emb. XXII: Custodiendas virgines. 
p. 64: Que las donzellas han de ser muy guardadas."* 


1/18: Bueno bueno, bueno mas guarde Dios mi burra de su centeno. 
ff. 8-8v: Mal Lara refers to Alciato ‘‘Emblema de las gruas’’: 


Emb. XVII: rp wapéBnv; ri Séptia; re por déov, Sux éredéoOn; 
p. 207: Que se ha de considerar lo que se obra en error o en falta o en 
demasia. 


1/20: Compaiia de dos, compaiia de Dios. 

ff. 8v-9: Quiere Dios que vno se ayude a otro, y para esto inutil es la 
soledad . . . y como Diomedes significa la valentia, y Vlyxes, el saber, 
ay desto vn emblema en Alciato que dize assi: 


A Vlyxes y Diomedes juntamente 
Zenalis con destreza sacd al biuo 

El hijo de Tydeo era valiente, 

El de Laertes era sabio y biuo, 

El vno siempre al otro fue presente, 

En todo trance brauo, arduo, esquiuo, 
Si juntos vienen dos, victoria ay clara, 
Al solo sciencia, y fuerca desampara. 


Emb. XLI: Unum nihil, duos plurimum posse. 
p- 145: Que uno vale nada, y dos mucho. 


1/37: De hora a hora Dios mejora. 
ff. 13: Mal Lara refers to the Emblem of Alciato: 


. estatua de la esperanca, que enotra parte pondremos; aqui haze al 
caso vna, que de vn presente, que vn pleyteante truxo al mismo Alciato y 
fue vna cabeca de vn jauali, declarando, que como el puerco va siempre 
hocando hazia delante, y jamas mira atras assi deue hazer el que tiene 
puesto trato de algun arte o officio, que ha de pensar que de hora en hora 
Dios mejora, que dize assi: 


Mi pleyteante truxo este afio nuevo, 

La cabeca de vn puerco valiente, 

Paral vientre, me dize, es buen presente 
Tomarlo por auiso, tambien deuo. 


13 All emblems are identified and have been collated with the following 
editions: Emblemata V. Cl. Andreae Alciato . .. , Patavii, apud Pet. 
Paulum Tozzium, 1618; they are referred to by emblem number. Los emblemas 
de Alciato, tr. by Bernardino Daza, Lyon, Roville, 1549; they are referred to 
by page number. 
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Del yr siempre adelante el puerco, prueuo 
Del no mirar atras, lo que ay presente 
Abre con el hocico y rezio diente, 

Darlo en exemplo al sabio yo matrevo. 


Han de tener los hombres tal cuydado, 
Huyan del nosperar, ques de difuncto. 
Vaya su vida andando mas pujante. 


No se pierda el andar por lo passado, 
Ni la esperanca buelua atras vn punto, 
Piense ques lo mejor lo de adelante. 


Emb. XLV: In dies meliora. 
p. 216: De bien en mejor. 


IT/100: f. 48v: Quien no entra en la mar, no sabe & Dios rogar. 
Mal Lara refers to Emblem XLIII: Spes proxima; Spanish transla- 
tion by Bernardino Daza, p. 56, La esperanga cercana. 


III/3: Antes barba cana para tu hija, que mochacho de crencha partida. 
ff. 50v-51: Discussing the idea of choosing the least harmful course 
of action, Mal Lara states: 


. . . trata Alciato en vn emblema de Sophocles, que amaua vna mocuela, 
siendo de grande edad, y por hazer el proposito la porne aqui desta 
manera: 

Sophocles (aunque viejo) enamorado, 

Con Archipe ramera se casaua 

Los mancebos del caso se han quexado. 

Con celos, vno assi la motejaua, 

Segun el buho esta sobrel finado, 

La lechuza en su tumba se assentaua, 

Assi nuestros amores han venido, 

A poder de aquel viejo carcomido. 


Emb. CXVI: Senex puellam amans. 
p. 169: El viejo enamorado de la mujer moga. 


III/77: A quien tiene mala mujer, ningun bien le puede venir, que bien se 
pueda dezir. 


ff. 70v—-71: Mal Lara refers to Alciato: 


vn emblema . . . en que pinta vn espartero muy diligente, que esta 
haziendo vna soga con gran trabajo, y detras del esta vna asnilla, que le 
come quanto el tiene hecho y dize de esta manera: 
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No cessa el diligente de yr texendo, 

La soga del esparto humedescido, 

Y quanto en muchas horas va torciendo, 
La asnilla perezosa le ha comido, 

De aquesto la mujer ques mala, entiendo, 
Animal para poco, que al marido, 
Quanto el gana, y ella en mil edades, 
Hurta para gastar en vanidades. 


Emb. XCI: Oecni effigies, de ijs qui meretricibus donant, quos in bonos 
usus verti debeat. 


p. 38: Figura d’el Oeno; de los que tienen las mujeres gastadoras. 


IV/8: Con guardas, y velas, los cuernos se vedan. 
ff. 78-78v: Mal Lara here comments on protecting things of great 
great value especially one’s honor: 


. en las cosas de gran precio, ponian dos sefiales los antiguos, como 
vn gallo en la cumbre de vn edificio, y vn leon a la puerta, para declarar 
la gran vigilancia, y guarda que auia de auer. Segun lo trae Alciato en 
vn emblema que dize assi: 


Porque el gallo cantando en la maiiana, 
Deseubre el alua de oro, como viene, 

Y sus gritos por cuenta cierta tiene, 

Las mocas a velar trae sin gana? 
Ponerlos por veleta en templos gana, 

Do en sefialar los vientos se mantiene, 
Y assi la torre alta, se sostiene 

Para llamar a missa, la campana. 

El Leon, es sefial de guarda, y vela 
Porquel Leon es brauo, y poderoso, 

Los ojos tiene abiertos en el suefio. 

A las puertas del templo mas honroso 

Se pone. Porquel guarda, el mismo vela, 
Tanto velar seguro haze al duefio. 


Emb. XV: Vigilantia & custodia. 
p. 212: La vigilancia y la guarda. 


IV/10: Cu, Cu, guarda no seas tu. 

f. 78v: Este refran, a manera de pulla con su respuesta a ella, se entendera 
si primero pusieremos vn emblema de Alciato, donde quiere declarar, porque 
dizen estas bozes, Cu, Cu. Y sobre ella sacando algo, que mas haze al caso, 
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se puede dezir la estancia siguiente, porque declarar a la letra, lo dexo 
para los que andan ya impressos en Lyon todos arreo '*: 


Porque dizen Cuclillo al aldeano, 

Y a la gente del campo, saber quiero, 
Porque el Cuclillo canta en el verano, 
Quien no ha podado aun, es mal vifiero. 
Notanle su trabajo, no temprano, 
Tambien, que otro le pone el cuerno fiero, 
Los hueuos puestos en ageno nido, 
Muestran auer adultero escondido. 


Emb. LX: Cueuli. 
p. 173: Cu Cu. 


IV/52: A mi os dieron que no a la pared. 

ff. 92v-93: This proverb deals with the problem of preserving the 
virginity of the unwed maiden and Mal Lara illustrates it with an 
emblem of Alciato ‘‘sacado de la doctrina de S. Juan Crisostomo’’: 


La Biuora, de amores incitada, 

Con grandes siluos llama en la ribera, 
A la Morena. Y ella bien mandada, 

A su llamado viene plazentera. 

Assi pues, converna a la desposada 

Que quanto quiere el buen esposo, quiera, 
Que al thalamo, se deue reuerencia, 

Y al marido, seruicio, y obediencia. 


Emb. CXCI: Reverentiam in matrimonio requiri. 
p. 29: Que en el matrimonio se requiere reverencia. 


IV/62: La mujer en casa y la pierna quebrada. 
f. 96: Quan enemiga sea esta figura de las andariegas . . . porque menos 
dafio es la pierna quebrada que la honra en bocas de ruynes personas, 


hizo Alciato vn emblema desta figura de Venus con la tortuga a los pies 
que dize assi: *® 


14 Here Mal Lara clearly refers to the many editions of the Emblemata 
that were published in Lyons, especially by Roville and Bonhomme, including 
the Spanish translation by Bernardino Daza of 1549. Consult: H. L. Baudrier, 
Bibliographie Lyonnaise (Lyon, 1912), neuviéme série, p. 167. 

15 See also my note ‘‘On a Passage in Fray Luis de Leén’s La perfecta 
casada,’’ MLN, LXIX (1954), 102-103. 
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Venus di, que retrato es este nueuo, 

La Tortuga del blando pie apretada? 
Phidias la hizo assi, de lo qual prueuo, 
Ser la casta mujer en mi pintada, 
Pusome aqui los pies, que no los mueuo, 
Que es sefial de mujer que esta encerrada. 
Han de tener silencio las donzellas 

De tan guardadas, nadie puede vellas. 


Emb. CXCV: Mulieris famam, non formam vulgatam esse oportere. 
p. 135: Que por la fama ha de ser la mujer conocida, no por el gesto. 


V/1: Matrimonio ni seftiorio, ni quieren furia ni brio. 


Mal Lara illustrates this proverb with (ff. 104-104v) 


vn emblema que trae Alciato de vn pece, que llaman los Griegos Echeneis, 
y los latinos Remora, ques pequefio, y que pegandose a vna nao la detiene 
segun lo trae Plinio lib. 9. cap. 25. Hizose deste pez tan tardio, que 
llamaremos ser, lo que dizen aca brio, juntandolo a vna saeta ques muy 
veloz, y de gran furia vna figura, que declarasse la templanca destos dos 
contrarios, y dize assi: 


Mandan todos quel hombre bien madure 
Sus negocios en furia comencados, 

En vna priessa a espacio se assegure 

De vn presto, y tarde en vno moderados 
El Echeneis embuelto esso figure 

En el harpon de filos amolados, 

La naue tiene el pesce y la detarda 

El harpon buela rezio, que no aguarda. 


Emb. LXXXIT: In facile 4 virtute desciscentes., 
p. 72: Contra los que facilmente se apartan de la virtud. 


VI/53: Amor de padre, que todo lo otro es ayre, o Amor de madre, que 
lo al es ayre. 
ff. 150v: Alciato, en sus emblemas pone vno del amor de sus hijos, que 
trasladé assi: 


Antes que los calores del verano 

Ablanden al inuierno, y su rezura, 

Quando el soplo de Boreas lo endura 

Y muestra quanto puede el Tramontano, 
Anida la paloma, y mas temprano 

Que otras, los hueuos puestos guarda, y cura 
Y porque esten sus pollos en blandura, 
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A las que paren da vn exemplo humano. 
Las alas blaneas pela, y todo el pecho, 
Cama a sus hijos haze, y despojada 

De las plumas padesce el frio graue. 
Medea, y Progne veys tan alto hecho? 
Y no os toma verguenga, que assi elada 
Por dar vida a sus hijos muera vn aue? 


Emb. CXCIII: Amor filiorum. 
p- 66: El amor de los hijos. 


VI/57: A padre ganador, hijo despendedor, 0, A padre guardador, hijo 
gastador. 

f. 155: las riquezas de los ricos prodigos son semejantes a las higueras, 
que nacen en despefiaderos, y partes de los montes tan empinados, que 
solamente los cueruos 0 milanos, se aprouechan de aquella fruta, declarando 
por esta semejanca, que solamente los truhanes y rameras se aprouechan 
de la hazienda mal gastada, de donde Alciato compuso vn emblema muy 
elegante, que dize desta manera: 


En altos montes, y despefiaderos 

Higo sin miel da el brauo cabrahigo, 
Cornejas, cueruos, comen los primeros 

El fruto, que es de hombres enemigo. 
Assi rameras, falsos lisongeros 

Roban al bobo que es dellos amigo, 

Gozan destas riquezas 4 sus gustos, 

Que en algo no aprouechan a los justos. 


Emb. LXXIII: Luxuriosorum opes. 
p. 163: La hazienda d’el perdido. 


VI/71: Buena vida, madre y padre oluida. 

In mentioning a person who has forgotten his native land, Mal 
Lara referring to the episode of the companions of Ulysses after 
they found the lotus, cites the following emblem (f. 162v) : 


Emb. CXIV: In oblivionem patriae. 
p. 144: Contra los que se olvidan de su natural. 


VII/2: Hijo eres y padre seras, qual hizieres, tal auras. 
Mal Lara illustrates this proverb referring to the story of Aeneas 
and his father and also stating that (f. 178v) : 


desto ay vn emblema en Alciato, que sacé del li. 1 de las Epigrammas 
griegas, en el titulo del amor de los padres... : 
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Por medio de los Griegos, el Troyano 
Eneas & su padre en ombros lleua, 

Buela con tan suaue carga vfano, 
Ninguno contra mi (dize) se mueua, 
Quitarme vn viejo, hecho es muy liuiano, 
Librar mi padre, es gloria alta y nueua, 
Dexa vuestra ganancia baxa y poca, 

Pues la mia a los mismos cielos toca. 


Emb. CXCIV: Pietas filiorum in parentes. 
p. 96: La piedad de los hijos para con los padres. 


He furthermore elaborates on the theme recounting the love of the 
stork for its parents (f. 179v) : 


desto hizo Alciato vn emblema, cosa por cierto, para traerse en las piedras 
de los anillos, en las medallas, y que no vuiesse lugar en toda la casa 


donde no estuuiesse pintada la Ciguefia, por ser aue, que tanto meresce 
ser honrada ... 


La ciguefia, de amor llena, en el nido 

Sus hijos, que sin plumas estan, rodea, 
Dale naturaleza tal sentido, 

Que como haze bien, su bien dessea 
Porque con la vegez (entorpescido 

Su buelo) en si la misma paga vea, 

No se engafian los hijos, porque vienen, 
En los ombros la traen, y mantienen. 


Emb. XXX: Gratiam referendam. 
p. 23: Que se & de agradecer la buena obra. 


VII/33: El hijo Borde, y la mula cada dia hazen vna. 
The proverb cited above deals with the topic of bastards often 
called bordes and to whom Alciato devoted an emblem (f. 194v) : 


Ad Cynosarges que puso Alciato en sus emblemas, donde se juntauan 
todos los bastardos, y se exercitauan alli, teniendo por su capitan 4 


Hereules, que siendo bastardo vino 4 ser de los mas valerosos de su 
tiempo. 


The reference is to Emblem CXXXVIII: In nothos (p. 180, Los 
bastardos). 


IX/88: Cria el cueruo, sacarte ha el ojo. 
ff. 258v-259: La erueldad natural pocas vezes se pierde por la buena 
crianca y disciplina. . . . Cria los hijos de lobos quiere dezir y tratar 
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de aquellos que son injuriados, y agrauiados de aquellos a quien hizieron 
bien... . Ay vna epigramma griega de vna oueja, que cria vn lobillo, 
y auisa a su pastor, la qual sacd Alciato en sus Emblemas: 


Veys como mi pastor mal entendido, 
Quiere que crie vn lobo, mal lo mira, 
Que luego questa fiera aura crescido 
Me hara mil pedacos con su yra. 
Aqui vereys vn desagradescido 

Vno que al bien hechor la vida tira, 

Y como el natural de suyo malo 

No se doma por bien, ni por regalo. 


Emb. LXIV: In eum qui sibi damnum apparat. 
p. 122: Cria a’l cuervo sacarte ha el ojo. 


X/46: A la ramera, y a la lechuga vna temporada les dura. 

ff. 276v-277: Ninguna cosa ay en esta presente vida, que permanesca 
siempre en vn estado . .. cada vna tiene su temporada. ... Y assi 
Aleiato hizo vn emblema dello [lechuga ete.], que en otro lugar verna 
mas justa, pues con razon pone el refran a la lechuga, que pues se acaba 
siendo tan poderosa que tambien la ramera, acaba su tiempo. Assi Lays 
Famosa Ramera de Corintho siendo ya vieja consagrd su espejo a la Diosa 
Venus, segun lo trae Ausonio en sus Epigramas: 


El espejo consagro yo Lays vieja 

A Venus, do su eterna hermosura, 

Tenga vn servicio eterno, que apareja, 
Digno retrato della en su figura. 

Y arrugada vegez, oy me aconseja, 

Que aprouecharme deste no es cordura, 
Que verme qual estoy, tengo gran miedo, 
Y verme qual yo era, ya no puedo.'® 


Emb. LXXIV: Tumulus meretricis. 
p. 46: La sepultura de la ramera.** 


16 Cf. the poem entitled A Lais by Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, Obras 
poéticas, ed. Knapp (Madrid: Imprenta de Miguel Ginerta, 1877), p. 430; 
see also Angel Gonzdlez Palencia and Eugenio Mele, Vida y obras de Don 
Diego Hurtado de Mendoza (Madrid, 1943), p. 56; J. P. Wickersham Craw- 
ford, ‘‘Some Notes on the Poetry of Diego Hurtado de Mendoza,’’ MLR, 
XXIII (1928), 346-351; Anthony A. Giulian, Martial and the Epigram in 
Spain in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries (Philadelphia, 1930), pp. 
21, 39. 

17 There are two further brief references to the Emblemata in the 
Philosophia vulgar: I11/73 to Emblem CIXII: Gratiae, and VIII/33: Mi fe 
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Mal Lara also refers to his translation of Alciato frequently in 
the Descripcién de la Galera Real del Sermo. del Sr. Don Juan 
de Austria.** 


Pp. 73-74: Termino de la Templanca: . . . atando a vn toro la rodilla 
derecha, en quanto a lo natural le haze sufrirse, y apartarse del ayunta- 
miento de las vacas, y en lo moral denota vn hombre modesto y sufridor 
...y es vn emblema de Alciato . . . moderar el vino con agua. 


The reference is to Emblem XXXIV: Patere & abstine, often also 
entitled Sustine & abstine, translation by Bernardino Daza, p. 
205: Suffre y refrenate. 


P. 74: Termino de la Prudencia: . . . En los emblemas de Alciato se 
pone la figura de estas virtudes debaxo de quatro guirnaldas de hermosas 
flores, y las tres estan en el braco derecho de vn nifio muy hermoso que 
se llama Anteros el Amor virtuoso, y otra en la cabeca . 

(Emb. CIX: dyrépws, id est, Amor virtutis.) 


Pp. 122-123: Termino de Mereurio: . . . ay dello vn emblema en Alciato, 
que para nuestro proposito haze, pues en el Sefor Don Juan ay entendi- 
miento, de seguir el camino que Dios le muestra por los medios ordenados. 


Emblema de Alciato 


En duda y variedad de tres caminos 
Ay un monte de piedad leuantado, 
Con sus rostros Mercurio a sefialado 
La razon de escusar mil desatinos. 
Hazenlo los consejos, que diuinos 
En tal peligro presto se han mostrado, 
Hasta los pechos solo retratado, 
Tus votos caminante a el sean continos. 
Pon guirnaldas de yeruas frescas y de rosas 
Al Dios, que el buen camino te descriue, 
Y muestrate en tal caso agradecido. 
Porque estamos en suertes peligrosas, 
Y engafiase qualquier hombre, que biue, 
Si Dios eneaminarlo no es servido. 


Emb. VIII: Qua dij vocant, eundum. 
p. 104: Que emos de yr por donde Dios nos llama. 


madre, no creo a nadie: ‘‘vna mano con vn ojo en medio, que es vna de las 
emblemas de Alciato’’ to Emb. XVI: Sobrié viuendum & non temeré credendum. 

18 We are citing from the edition of the Sociedad de Bibliéfilos Andaluces, 
primera serie, vol. XV, Sevilla, 1876. 
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P. 132: Termino de Prometeo: Prometeo es el hombre prudente y auisado, 
que su mesmo saber y entender lo fatiga, atormenta y le quita de todo 
punto el suefio, porque la sciencia es causa de dolor y pesadumbre en el 
hombre, como lo uemos en vn emblema de Alciato, que en Romance dize 
assi : 

Prometheo en el Caucaso clauado, 

Pende de cruel aguila herido, 

Y no quisiera auer hombre formado 

Ni auer el fuego celestial traido, 

Porque el pecho del sabio y auisado 

De cuydados diuersos combatido 

Viene a morir contino, y mas si quiere 

Saber quanto el Astrologo refiere. 


Emb. CII: Quae supra nos, nihil ad nos. 
p. 49: Que con euydado se aleanga la sciencia. 


P. 141: Termino de Ulixes: Escogese aqvi muy acertadamente el caso de 
Vlixes y las Serenas para la nauegacion de vn general, y dello ay en 
Aleiato vn emblema de Pierro Valeriano. Declarase en las Serenas, 
quanto sea menester la sabiduria de Vlixes para huyr los dajios, que de los 
apetitos carnales se siguen, porque si les dexamos que persuaden a nuestros 
compafieros, que son nuestros exteriores, perecerin juntamente con 
nosotros. ... 


The reference is to Emblem CXV entitled Sirenes (Spanish trans- 
lation, ed. cit., p. 156). 


In Book II of the Descripcién (p. 182) Mal Lara mentions the 
grua as a symbol of prudence: ‘‘Alciato en vn emblema la puso 
y porque haze a nuestro proposito se declararé’’: 


Emblema de Alciato 


El Avtor de la seta Italiana, 

De Samo natural, en suma breue, 
Encerré, quanto el hombre hazer deue, 
Tomandose la cuenta estrecha y sana: 


A do sali con pretencion liviana? 

Qué hize, en qué virtud santa se prueue? 
Que dexe de hazer, do bien me lleue 

A la razon de vida mas que humana? 


Esto dizen, auer el aprendido 
De las gruas, que en orden dan su buelo, 
Que vna piedra en los pies metida lleuen 
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Porque no se detengan, o el ruydo 
Del uiento las aparte, o lleue al suelo: 
Y es bien que todos este exemplo aprueuen. 


Emb. XVII: wp rapéGnv; ri S’eptéa; re por déov, dvx EedECOn; 
p. 207: Que se ha de considerar lo que se obra en error, o en falta, o en 
demasia. 


Mal Lara mentions again the cigiiefia (p. 185): ‘‘La piedad 
de la ciguefia esté bien conoscida, de que ay vn emblema en Alciato, 
y quien quisiere uer algunas cosas della lea la septima centuria de 
mi Philosophia vulgar’’ (see Phil. vulg., VII/2). Further on in the 
Descripcién Mal Lara states (pp. 212-213) : 


El tercero servicio es de datyles con el titulo VICTORIAE FRVCTVS. 
Porque siendo la palma insignia de la victoria por su naturaleza, que sus 
maderos cargados de gran peso no se abaxan, ni tuercen hazia baxo, sino 
hazen arco, assi los datyles que son fruto de este arbol, declaran la dulcura 
de la victoria, y desto ay vn emblema de Alciato que dize assi: 


Emblema de Alciato 


La palma con el peso jamas tuerce 
Haziendo vn arco leuantado al cielo, 
Porque con mayor fuercga y mayor buelo 
Arriba sube, aunque la carga fuerte, 

Y porque con mayor brio se esfuerce, 
Siempre pierde la uista deste suelo 

Da fruto de dulcura y de consuelo 

Con que el gusto se abiue y se refuerce; 
En las mesas de grandes tiene honrra 
La fruta que esta planta ilustre lleua, 
Alienta jouen gana la victoria, 

Que sola la costancia al alma honrra, 
Y quien de tan suaue fruto prueua 
Aleancgaré despues de vida gloria. 


Emb. XXXVI: Obdurandum adversus urgentia. 
p. 45: Que se a de resistir 4 lo que opremia. 


That Mal Lara was attracted to emblematic and iconological art 
and literature throughout his work can also well be shown by his 
frequent references to Sebastiano Erizzo’s famous Discorso sopra 
le medaglie (Descripcién, p. 148) and especially to the Hiero- 
gliphica of Pierio Valeriano (Descripcién, pp. 151, 156, 199). In 
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a work published two years after the Philosophia vulgar, the 
Recebimiento que hizo la muy leal ciudad de Sevilla a la C.R.M. 
del Rey D. Philipe N.S., Sevilla, 1570,** Mal Lara avails himself 
of a genre very much akin to that of the emblem, namely the 
impresa and the hieroglyphic. (It is, of course, to be expected that 
in a work of the nature of the Recebimiento, composed for a very 
special and particular occasion, the use of impresa should pre- 
dominate, for precisely one of the rules and characteristics dis- 
tinguishing it from the emblem was not to be of a general nature 
but a ‘‘figura enigmatica hecha con particular fin.’’) ?° Thus in 
the description of the aparato prepared for the reception of the 
king, one finds an almost complete iconology in the detailed list 
of ‘‘cineuenta figuras que de vn arco auia donde se ofrescian las 
mayores virtudes, que tiene vn Rey, y con que se sustenta,. que 
eran, Fundacion, Nobleza, Riqueza, Fertilidad, Obediencia, Vic- 
toria, Clemencia, Alegria, Religion, Valor, Sanctitad, Lusticia, 
Prudencia y Fee, lo qual todo podra ver, V. Sefioria sembrado assi 
en lo pintado, como en lo escripto’’ (pp. 6—-6v). We can gain an 
even better idea of the nature of these iconological figures when 
we examine the description of part of the ‘‘areo primero,’’ espe- 
cially the figure of Hercules (illustrated on p. 56) : 


Pp. 53-54: En la frente que tiene la torre a la parte de la ciudad, auia 
vn Colosso, que es figura de las que se hazian mayores, que la estatura 
humana. Estaua vn Iercules desnudo con solamente la piel del Leon que 
mato en la montafa Nemea ... y en la vna mano un ramo con tres 
mancanas, o frutos de oro, y en la otra mano la Claua que es vn baston 


ferrado, guarnescido con puyas y el de pies sobre el Dragon de las 
Hesperidas. .. . 


The above description coincides quite well with the one given 
by Pierio Valeriano: 


Quanto ad Hercole s’appartiene: prima fu detto da noi della sua artificiosa 
statua di bronzo in eampidoglio, per la claua, e per la spoglia del leone 
riguardeuole, e che i tre pomi nella mano sinistra di quella, le tré pia 


19 Photolithographie reproduction, Sociedad de Bibliéfilos Andaluces, vol. 
XVI, Sevilla, 1878. 

20 Covarrubias, Tesoro de la lengua... , ed. Martin de Riquer (Barcelona, 
1943), p. 509. See my ‘‘La Teoria dell’Emblema in Ispagna: I Testi Fonda- 
mentali,’’ Conviviwm, N.S. III (1955), 409-421. 
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illustre virti Eroiche ne dimostrano, cioé la moderazione dell’ira, il tem- 
peramento dell’auaritia, e de piaceri un generoso disprezzo.** 


Another good example showing how Mal Lara often based his 
description on hieroglyphies is the figure of the lechuza: ‘‘Estava 
a la mano derecha, vna Lechuza con vn ramo de Palma, sobre que 
venia a sentarse, y vna letra. Victoria Feliz. . . . La lechuza 
era aue de buen aguero y symbolo de Victoria (como lo trae larga- 
mente Pierio en el vigesimo libro’’ (p. 67). The following is from 
the appropriate section of Pierio Valeriano’s Hierogliphica: 


La ciuetta 4 gl’Atheniesi, é certa cosa, che fu segno di vittoria, il volar 
della quale ancora é passato in prouerbio, che dice: la ciuetta ha volato, 
quando voleuano significare esser stati superati i nemici, & acquistati la 
vittoria.?? 
Karu Lupwie SELIG 
The Johns Hopkins University 


21 Giovanni Pierio Valeriano, I Hieroglifici ouero commentarii delle occulte 


significationi ..., In Venetia, presso Gio: Battista Combi, MDXXV, f. 717. 
22 Ibid., f. 257. 





DID LOPE DE VEGA WRITE THE EXTANT 
EL PRINCIPE MELANCOLICO? 


OPE de Vega claimed a play entitled El principe melancélico 

in his first Peregrino list... As far as is known it was never 
printed in his lifetime or included in any of the posthumous pub- 
lications that appeared shortly after his death in 1635. Indeed, 
the play was published for the first time in Obras de Lope de Vega 
publicadas por la Real Academia Espaiiola (Nueva edicién) 
(Madrid, 1916). The editor, Cotarelo, dismisses the play with a 
brief statement in the introduction: ‘‘El principe melancélico 
no inscribe el nombre de su autor en la comedia, si bien esta 
registrada con el propio titulo en la repetida lista de 1603.’’? 
His text is probably based on a manuscript copy found in the 
Biblioteca de Palacio, listed by Morley and Bruerton.® 

No one has ever questioned Lope’s authorship of El principe 
melancélico. Morley and Bruerton, however, have expressed doubts 
about the authenticity of the text: ‘‘Though no one has challenged 
this play, and the verse structure can be paralleled in early Lope 
(e.g. La ingratitud vengada, El hijo venturoso, El lacayo fingido), 
the many Andalusian rimes (cf. Cotarelo’s notes) lead one to 
wonder if this MS text has not suffered considerable alteration.’’ 
They then call attention to one evident transposition of lines: 
‘Acad. N., I, 361b, lines 25-30, ‘jamfs puede haber engajios’ 
through ‘De como te hice callar,’ should be inserted after line 1 
of the same column.’’* Despite their reservations, Morley and 
Bruerton continue to list El principe melancélico as an authentic 
Lope play. 

A careful study of the Academia text of El principe melancélico 
reveals, first, that it is marred by many more imperfections than 
the shift of lines pointed out by Morley and Bruerton; second, 
that Cotarelo did not indicate all the false Andalusian rhymes that 


18. G. Morley, ‘‘Lope de Vega’s Peregrino lists,’’ Modern Philology, 
XIV (1930), 354. 


2 Acad. N., I, viii. 

88. G. Morley and C. Bruerton, The Chronology of Lope de Vega’s 
Comedias (N. Y.-London, 1940), p. 150. 

4Ibid., p. 151. 
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plague it; third, that it contains an inordinately high number of 
autorhymes, handled in a very unimaginative fashion; fourth, 
that in general the rhyme lacks the facility and exuberance char- 
acteristic of Lope de Vega, and in specific instances it reflects 
mediocre techniques foreign to him; and finally, that some details 
of the orthoépy differ so radically and extensively from Lope’s 
practices that this play very probably is not his. 

The text of El principe melancélico is definitely defective. 
Cotarelo emends it at times; on other occasions he simply records 
the difficulties without offering any explanation; and other times 
he either overlooks or ignores the defects. He did not notice, for 
example, the evident shift of lines underscored by Morley and 
Bruerton. Neither did he notice that the verse: ‘‘Sefior, que 
no come ya?’’ (p. 348b) is used simultaneously in two adjoining 
redondillas. He records two instances of verses with incorrect 
syllabic count ® but makes no mention of the fact that the following 
line contains nine syllables: estoy.) /(Calla, gqué se ha de hacer?) 
(p. 351b). He notices the imperfect rhymes tiempo-contemplo 
(pp. 349-350), digo-vivo (p. 357a-b), dijo-quiso (p. 364a), and 
belatedly in the section of Erratas, adiciones y enmiendas, mitigue- 
vive, and habla-palabra (p. 714b), but makes no reference to estd- 
queda (p. 348a), quede-hiciere (p. 352a), entregue-leve (p. 355b), 
alegre-pebre (p. 356a), and entre-accidente (p. 367b). It is diffi- 
cult to determine whether these imperfections should be attributed 
to the author, to the copyist of the only manuscript extant, or to 
the modern editor. At any rate, it is obvious that the text is 
extremely defective. 

As in the case of El lacayo fingido, whose attribution to Lope 
de Vega I recently refuted,® my first doubts about the authenticity 
of the text of El principe melancélico were aroused by certain 
aspects of the rhyme that do not conform to Lope’s practices. 

In addition to the imperfect rhymes just listed El principe 
melancélico contains the following false Andalusian rhymes: 
rapaz-mds (p. 338b), paz-mds (p. 340b), pasa-traza (pp. 340-341), 
reposo-gozo (p. 343b), interesas-cabezas (pp. 344-345), esas-cabezas 
(p. 345a), tristeza-esa (p. 346b), priesa-pieza (p. 352b), esposo- 
gozo (pp. 356a, 361a), vez-es (p. 357b), profesas-cabezas (p. 357b), 


5 Acad. N., I, 350a, 350b. 
6 Studies in Philology, LI (1954), 42-53. 
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grandeza-aquésa (p. 358b), firmeza-empresa (p. 361b), conozco- 
tosco (p. 366a), vez-mes (p. 366b), empieza-promesa (p. 367b), 
and esa-empieza (p. 367b). I have shown in my article on ‘‘De- 
fective Rhymes and Rhyming Techniques in Lope de Vega’s 
Autograph Comedias’’* that there js not a single authentic instance 
of the use of false Andalusian rhymes in any of Lope’s autograph 
manuscript plays. Therefore, the presence of eighteen such 
rhymes in the text of El principe melancélico is a strong indication 
that it is not Lope’s handiwork. 

I have also shown in my study on ‘‘The Use of Autorhymes in 
the XVIIth Century Comedia’’* that, although Lope de Vega 
indulged freely in the use of autorhymes, there is no play in his huge 
repertoire that contains more than sixty-four of them. El principe 
melancolico contains the following one hundred and sevently auto- 
rhymes:* acd (p. 346a), acude (p. 337b), alma (p. 340a), bien 
(pp. 337b, 359a), bueno (p. 360a), cara (p. 363b), cielo (p. 362a), 
cierto (p. 345a), comer (p. 349a), comida (p. 365a), cuenta (p. 
351la), culpa (pp. 34la, 368b), cura (p. 366b), debo (p. 363a), 
dice (p. 354a), dicho (p. 366a), digo (p. 364b), Dios (p. 344b), él 
(pp. 338b, 338-339, 339a), ella (p. 367b), ellos (pp. 351a, 364a), en- 
cierra (p. 353b), enojo (p. 353b), entren (p. 338a), esos (p. 364a), 
espero (p. 365a), esposa (p. 368a), esta (p. 344a), falta (p. 354a), 
fuerza (p. 338a), gente (p. 338b), gusto (p. 342b), hablalla (p. 
362a), hablando (p. 338a), hecho (pp. 355a, 363a, 368a), hermano 
(p. 338b), hizo (p. 365a), hora (p. 340b), intento (p. 352a), libro 
(p. 337a), medio (p. 339b), miedo (p. 352a), mtos (p. 367b), 
muertos (pp. 352-353), mundo (p. 350b), nueva (p. 361b), otro 
(pp. 35la-b), padre (p. 345a), parta (p. 340a), parte (pp. 340a, 
341b, 341b, 355b), pena (pp. 352a, 353a), prima (p. 357b), queda 
(p. 361b), quejas (p. 337b), reina (p. 359a), reino (pp. 338b, 
359a), responde (p. 357a), ronda (p. 338b), sabe (p. 351b), sefia 
(pp. 337a, 341b), sefior (p. 349a), sospecha (p. 361b), tanto (p. 
337a), temo (pp. 354a, 360a), tengo (p. 347b), tiempo (p. 357b), 
tiento (p. 347a), ventura (p. 340b), vida (p. 360a), voy (p. 361b), 
yo (p. 348b). 


7 Hispanic Review, XXIII (1955), 108-128. 

8 Ibid., XXI (1953), 273-301. 

® We must bear in mind in counting autorhymes that each of the words 
listed counts double and in some instances, three times. 
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The autorhymes used in El principe melancélico are not only 
extraordinarily excessive, but they do not correspond to Lope’s 
preferences. Twenty-two of them do not appear in any other 
authentic Lope play.*° Twelve more appear but once in other 
plays and only in texts that are not entirely reliable. Be- 
sides, as I have indicated in the previously mentioned study, 
the poets generally made a conscientious effort to establish some 
distinction, although far fetched at times, in meaning or gram- 
matical usage between the repeated rhymes. Most of the auto- 
rhymes in El principe melancélico are clumsy repetitions of words 
with identical meanings and in identical constructions. In one 
instance, for example, Cotarelo is forced to remark: ‘‘ Aunque es 
frecuente en estas comedias repetir como consonante una misma 
palabra, creemos que en el presente caso el primer ‘acude’ debe 
reemplazarse por ‘recude’.’’ 

Another aspect of the rhyme of El principe melancélico that 
differs considerably from Lope’s practices is the mixture of con- 
sonantal and assonantal rhyme in the same stanza. I pointed out 
in my study on ‘‘Defective Rhymes and Rhyming Techniques in 
Lope de Vega’s Autograph Comedias’’ that he studiously avoided 
this defect. Twenty-one of his wholly autograph and five partially 
autograph plays are entirely free of this defect. In eleven of the 
remaining fourteen it appears only once in each play and twice 
in each of the other two. There are forty instances of the mixture 
of consonantal and assonantal rhyme in El principe melancélico: 
-eros-ento (p. 336b), -emos-ero (p. 336b), -ibro-ivo (p. 337a), -ando- 
ano (p. 338a), -ista-ias (p. 339b), -aba-alma (p. 340a), -eles-eche 
(p. 340b), -ase-ante (p. 341a), -era-encia (p. 344a), -ento-elo (p. 
344a), -ando-acio (p. 344b), -ino-igo (p. 345a), -esas (or -ezas) -ena 
(p. 345a), -erto-esto (p. 345a), -elos-eso (p. 346a), -ar-d (p. 347a), 
-ete-eres (p. 347b), -ando-ado (p. 349a), -ego-eto (p. 349a), -é-er 
(p. 350a), -ertos-eo (p. 351b), -ar-al (p. 352a), -edo-entos (p. 352a), 
-esa-ena (p. 353a), -ento-ero (p. 356b), -ata-ana (p. 357a), -esta-ena 
(p. 358a), -ino-to (p. 358b), -engas-ena (p. 361la), -ena-ensa (p. 
361b), -echa-esa (p. 361b), -ebo-ento (p. 363a), -igo-ijo (p. 3640), 


10 acude, comida, cura, debo, encierra, esos, esposa, hablalla, hablando, hizo, 
libro, miedo, muertos, mundo, parde, parta, responde, ronda, sabe, sefia (used 
twice), temo (used twice), tiento. 

11 Acad. N., I, 714b. 
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-ento-echo (p. 365b), -elo-echo (p. 366a), -echo-ego (p. 366a), 


-ada-arba (p. 366b), -es-er (p. 366b), -oy-or (p. 367a), -ella-enta 
(p. 367b). 


If we now turn our attention from the rhyme imperfections to 
the orthoépy of the text of El principe melancélico, we shall dis- 
cover equally marked differences between it and Lope’s practices. 
In his study of the internal line-structure of thirty autograph 
plays of Lope de Vega, referring to the treatment of aspirate h 
before an atonic syllable, Walter Poesse says that ‘‘there are 2176 
examples of synalepha compared to three of hiatus.’’** The 
reverse seems to be the normal practice of the author of El principe 
melancélico. In the following twenty-two examples, chosen from 
all three acts of the play, there is no possibility of avoiding hiatus. 
They are all octosyllabic verses: 


por lo que hacer espero, (p. 336a) 
No haré./Haceldo ansi.—(p. 339a) 
No hagdis mds resistencia. (p. 339b) 
aquese lobo hambriento (p. 341a) 

el Infante lo hacia? (p. 341b) 

Lo que supiere haré. (p. 341b) 

cual me la hacéis pasar! (p. 342b) 
gusto mucho de hablar (p. 35la) 

la pregunta que hiciere. (p. 352a) 
Y para éste hirviendo (p. 352b) 

para poderla hablar, (p. 353a) 
ingrata, yo te haré... (p. 354b) 
que ya se hard tu boda. (p. 358a) 
ya sé hablar como rey. (p. 359a) 

y verds que la haré (p. 359a) 

Conde, hacelda ecallar. (p. 359a) 
mas déjame tai hacer. (p. 359b) 

de verte tanto hablar (p. 361b) 

, Oh, hideputa, ladrén, (p. 365b) 

(; Oh, h4gate mal provecho!) (p. 365b) 
Al fin, que haré mi cura, (p. 367a) 

5 Conde?/(, Qué querré hacer?) (p. 367a) 
Nada no haré sin ella. (p. 367b) 


12 Walter Poesse, The Internal Line-Structure of Thirty Autograph Plays 
of Lope de Vega, Indiana University Publications, Humanities Series No. 18 
(Bloomington, Ind., 1949), p. 63. 
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If we add to these the following fifteen examples in which 
failure to aspirate h would result in a violent hiatus elsewhere 
in the verse, we would have a total of thirty-seven instances of the 
aspiration of h contrary to Lope’s practice. 


Tu gusto se har4; espera, (p. 338a) 

que he de hablarte./En buen hora. (p. 340b) 

que he de hablar sin pepita. (p. 343a) 

y la otra presto hallada, (p. 345a) 

(; Quién te hineara un pufial! (p. 346a) 

y estase el otro holgando, (p. 348b) 

Sefior, di, ,qué has de hacer? (p. 350a) 

Ya mi padre esté hablando, (p. 356b) 

Pues ,cémo lo has de hacer (p. 358a) 

y él lo hard llanamente (p. 359b) 

i Tal, Infante, has de hacer (p. 360a) 

muy bien de hacienda ajena (p. 361b) 

que el Rey lo har& por mi.) (p. 363b) 

de hacerle algo comer, (p. 364a) 

i Qué he de hacer, sino pedirle al cielo (p. 340a) 
(hendecasyllabic) 


Poesse also tells us that harto and the Arabic hasta are always 
joined in synalepha.** Compare the following examples from 
El principe melancélico: 


mil befas, que ha sido harto, (p. 341a) 
Pero hasta que esté sano (p. 354b) 
os sobrard sitio harto. (p. 356a) 


The almost systematic aspiration of h before an atonic as well 
as before a tonic syllable seems to indicate that the author of 
El principe melancélico was of Andalusian origin. This hypothe- 
sis is reinforced not only by the presence of the false rhymes 
already listed but by the various instances in which the poet drops 
the final d in the plural of the informal imperative. 


Goz4 estas glorias, gozaldas, (p. 339a) 
Infante, qued4 con Dios. (p. 343a) 
Sefior, miré lo que digo. (p. 348b) 

i Quién es un muerto, deci, (p. 350b) 
Gozaos y tom4 placer, (p. 355a) 

Ea, mi rey, abraz@ (p. 359a) 


18 Op. cit., p. 77. 
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While some of these forms are occasionally found in Lope, they 
are usually included in the speech of the lower classes. In El 
principe melancélico they appear in the speech of royal characters. 
The vulgarism quiés for quieres used seven times in the play (pp. 
343b, 345a, 349b, 350b, 352a, 358a, 358a) is further indication of 
Andalusian influence. 

Finally, Poesse has discovered that ‘‘in words in which a 
weak tonic is combined with a strong atonic vowel, there is synere- 
sis to any great extent only in habia (habtan, habias). Tenia is a 
disyllable twice, trisyllabie within the verse seventeen times.’’ “ 
The following seven examples indicate that the author of El 
principe melancolico did not observe such distinction : 


Y que no queria enojarte, (p. 341a) 

y me traias engafiado (p. 354b) 

4 Querias ti que lo negara (p. 361b) 

Aunque no lo tendria a poco, (p. 362a) 

me traia secretamente (p. 363a) 

lo que tenia dentro el pecho, (p. 364b) 

de que darias por bien hecho (p. 368a) 

Pero es tu gusto, y el mio te obedece. (p. 340a) 
(Hendecasyllabic) 

La mia vea consumida, (p. 348a) Syneresis in mia or vea. 
Either is abnormal in Lope de Vega. 

En que me harian comer, (p. 351b) If h is aspirate as in 
above examples, syneresis takes place in harian. 


By way of contrast with these unusual cases of syneresis it 
should be observed that almost every page of the text of El 
principe melancélico is marred by violent hiatuses seldom found 
in a facile poet. Both the instances of hiatus and syneresis betray 
the hand of a wretched poetaster who stopped at nothing to obtain 
the right syllabic count for his verses and as has been noticed 
earlier, he did not always succeed. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


The foregoing analysis of the rhyme and orthoépy of El 
principe melancélico reveals marked differences from Lope’s 
practices. Although this study is far from exhaustive, the dif- 
ferences noted are substantial and extensive enough to preclude 


14 Op. cit., p. 49. 
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the possibility of a mere alteration of a Lope original. The 
abundance of false and imperfect rhymes, the undue mixture of 
consonance and assonance, the flagrant abuse of autorhymes, the 
indiscriminate use of hiatus and syneresis to obtain the correct 
syllabic count by force, the repeated aspiration of h in almost 
any position, and the inclusion of Andalusian vulgarisms and other 
pronunciation traits, all betray the hand of a bungler from South- 
ern Spain whose poetic and technical deficiencies are altogether 
too apparent. We must, therefore, conclude that the existing text 
of El principe melancélico is not the one claimed by Lope de 
Vega in his first Peregrino list. 
J. H. ArJona 
University of Connecticut 





THE ‘‘COLETILLA”’ TO PARDO BAZAN’S 
CUESTION PALPITANTE 


NE of the most illuminating Spanish discussions on nat- 

uralism lies half buried in old newspapers. In early 1884, 
one year after Pardo Bazfn’s La cuestién palpitante appeared in 
La Epoca, the editor of that newspaper, Luis Alfonso, provoked a 
polemic, in which he, José Ortega Munilla, and Pardo Bazan had 
: major réles.. Pardo Bazan had sufficient interest in polemic writ- 
ing, and considered her letters important enough so that she re- 
printed them later under the title of ‘‘Coletilla a La cuestién 
palpitante.’’ ? 

Her letters are important, for in them she appears a lively 
polemicist, and one can see that she achieved a sharper definition 
than before of what she accepted of Zola’s doctrines. But her 
contribution by itself does not present the whole picture. Through 
her letters, and through the sparse footnotes which she provided 
in the ‘‘Coletilla,’’ one can do no more than establish a partial out- 
line of what her opponents must have written. Without full 


knowledge of their contributions, one cannot appreciate their 
attitudes, nor evaluate Pardo Baz4n as a polemicist. Moreover, 
one learns nothing of the earlier phase of the polemic, in which 
she was attacked, but in which she took no part. It is, therefore, 


1 La cuestién palpitante first appeared in the form of letters in La Epoca 
in 1882-1883. References to it will be made to what Pardo Bazfn called 
the fourth edition, Obras completas, I (1891). 

Luis Alfonso was primarily a journalist. Soon after his death, and in 
connection with this polemic, Pardo Bazin wrote of him: ‘‘antagonista a las 
nuevas ideas literarias, que impugné extremando a veces el rigor y la quis- 
quillosa puleritud al modo del famoso critico francés, Brunetiére, con quien 
tenia préximo parentesco intelectual. .. .’’ See Polémicas y estudios literarios 
in Obras completas, VI (1892), 117-118, fn. 

José Ortega Munilla was the father of Ortega y Gasset. Journalist and 
novelist, he was the author of the ‘‘Crénica semanal’’ of Los lunes de El 
Imparcial. 

2 Polémicas, pp. 105-144. Further proof that she considered the polemic 
important is her mention of it in the list which she offers of answers to La 
cuestién palpitante. See ‘‘Prélogo a la cuarta edicién,’’ Cuestién palpitante, 
p. 13. 
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rewarding to study the polemic as it developed in the newspapers: 
La Epoca, El Imparcial, El Progreso, and La Ilustracién Espaiola 
y Americana. 

Luis Alfonso opened his attack by praising Pereda’s Pedro 
Sénchez for its interesting plot and unobtrusive description.* 
This novel, he declared, was refreshingly apart from the con- 
temporary tendency of naturalism. The naturalistic novel, with 
its deseription, analysis, and social message, was fit only for 
academic discussion, while the proper goal of ‘‘literatura amena’”’ 
was, and had always been, entertainment. 

José Ortega Munilla answered, explaining that imagination, 
such as that of Balzac, had degenerated to melodrama, as exempli- 
fied by Paul de Kock, and that the ‘‘novela de verdad’’ was a 
natural reaction. He felt sure that the removal of the novel 
from the republic of letters to the mansion of philosophy was a 
matter of only temporary exaggeration. 

Then Luis Alfonso, declaring himself to be a David pitted 
against the Goliath of naturalism, launched his crusade.’ He said 
that he was an eclectic, interested only in whether literature was 
good or bad. He could not accept naturalism because he found 
it a fanatic, intransigent religion of the ugly. ‘‘. . . entre los 
eristianos, que adoran las pistulas de Nana, y los paganos, que 
adoraban los contornos de Afrodita, estoy por los paganos.’’ He 
resented Galdés’ El doctor Centeno for being as plotless as the 
paintings of Fortuny, and L’Assommoir of Zola for being as 
repugnant as the paintings of Teniers.£ Art was like steps on 
which different things might be deposited: clay, flowers, thistles, 
pearls. It was a perversion of taste to put thistles and mud on 
all. Galdés’ fame would rest on his Episodios, Leén Roch, and 
Dota Perfecta, not on the interjections of La desheredada, nor on 
the descriptions of El doctor Centeno. 


3’ La Epoca, Feb. 4, 1884. 

4 El Imparcial, Feb. 11, 1884. Paul Henri de Kock (1819-1894) was a 
French author of popular, melodramatic, and spicy novels much translated 
into Spanish. 

5 **Novelas al uso,’’ Zl Imparcial, Feb. 18, 1884. 

6 Mariano J. M. B. Fortuny y Carb6 (1838-1874) was a painter and 
etcher. Teniers was one of a famous family of Flemish painters, in all 
probability David Teniers II (1610-1690), who painted popular scenes, 
interiors of taverns and cabarets. 
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Alfonso then proceeded deliberately to bait Pardo Bazan by 
declaring her to be partisan in her judgments, while he was quite 
willing to see merit in naturalistic works. She had treated Scott 
disdainfully, and had qualified Dumas as mediocre." He, on the 
other hand, found Zola’s genius undeniable, even though he would 
not again read L’Assommoir at the expense of his stomach. In 
defense of Dumas he maintained that the latter’s appeal to the 
people proved his powerful genius, and that if he were to be 
condemned for characters less real than those of Balzac, Goncourt, 
and Flaubert, then the Venus de Medici should also be torn down 
for being more perfect than any real woman. 

All this, answered Ortega Munilla, showed that, far from 
eclectic, Alfonso was invincibly hostile to naturalism.* He, Ortega, 
didn’t let his stomach become an organ of literary criticism. He 
found the perfumes of La dama de las camelias more malodorous 
than the filth of L’Assommoir. ‘‘Del sepulero, donde cayé con- 
sumida por la fiebre de amor y tuberculosis la desgraciada Mar- 
garita Gautier, salen de noche emanaciones luminosas que atraen 
a las muchachas como el espejuelo a las alondras. De la tumba 
de Nana surge el fantasma de una mujer asquerosa en lo moral y 
en lo fisico, y no hay quien pase cerca de ella sin decir, ‘j Dios te 
perdone ... monstruo!’’’ The morality of a book depended on 
its healthy and regenerating purpose. If the code of the arts 
did not permit the copying of the immorality of life, then in that 
code should be inscribed, ‘‘Queda proclamado el imperio de la 
mentira.’’ Ortega rejected the customary charge that naturalism, 
seeking its success in obscenities, covered its damaged goods with 
the banner of moral intention. One could not condemn a whole 
genre because Belot followed this pattern, nor was one justified 
in denying a genre’s right to existence because of its effect on 
inflammable humanity.® If everything repugnant were to be 


t These judgments of Pardo Bazin, somewhat less baldly stated, are to be 
found in Cuestién palpitante, pp. 135, 245-246. 

8‘*Goliath y sus enemigos,’’ El Imparcial, Feb. 25, 1884. Juan B. 
Pastor Aicart (in La novela moderna, cartas criticas, 1886, p. 64) harked 
back to this letter, and criticized Ortega for confusing coarseness and im- 
morality. Sancho Panza’s coarseness was not sin, ‘‘mientras las inmoralidades 
y hediondeces de Nana y L’Assommoir, revistiendo el doble carfcter de groseras 
e inmorales, no hallarfn jam4s ni gracia ni hospedaje en mi corazén cristiano.’’ 

® Adolphe Belot (1829-1890) was one of the more indecorous French 
playwrights of the period. 
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eliminated from literature, many well loved pages of the past would 
have to be lost. On the other hand, naturalism was not exclu- 
sively ugly, as was proved by Zola’s children’s dance and the storm 
in Una pdgina de amor, the garden in La falta del abad Mouret, 
the races in Nama, and the idyl in Vientre de Paris. As for 
Alfonso’s defense of Dumas, Ortega agreed that one should write 
for the people, but with the goal of lifting its moral and intel- 
lectual level. The mere bulk of Dumas’ work, and the fathering 
of Dumas fils, were his only claim to fame. 

Another journalist, Eduardo Lépez Bago, now intervened, 
declaring that the polemic was not establishing the only real dis- 
tinction between naturalism and idealism.‘° The existence or non- 
existence of morality proved nothing; both naturalism and idealism 
contained morality and immorality. What should be discussed was 
which of the two tendencies was better adjusted to the conditions 
of truth and beauty. Both were deceivers, since idealism sacrificed 
truth to beauty, and naturalism exaggerated truth till beauty dis- 
appeared. Nevertheless, naturalism had the advantage, since that 
which exaggerated truth did not lie so much as that which denied 
it. It was a double error to cite only Zola, since good writers of 
all times had held naturalism as their literary religion, and since 
such practitioners as Flaubert, Daudet, and the Goncourts har- 
monized truth and beauty. 

Luis Alfonso, ignoring this intervention, picked up the theme 
of Nana and Margarita where Ortega Munilla had left it.1 Ina 
paragraph of high indignation, he condemned ‘‘la grosera y vul- 
garisima meretriz del pontifice naturalista,’’ declaring that Mar- 
garita might frighten courtesans into good behavior, while Nana 
would inspire merely a knowing shrug because she hadn’t taken 
physical care of herself. What Ortega had called the lie in art 
was poetic fiction, without which there was no art. Because human- 
ity was inflammable was no reason to inflame it more. The Italians 
were idealists ; their nudes did not inflame. The nymphs of Rubens 
did because he was a realist. The pages on the plague in I promessi 
spost were dramatic with terrible truth, but this truth was not 
described in minute detail. What would Les Misérables lose if 
Sewers were eliminated? The details in the Quijote were not 

10 ** Naturalistas e idealistas,’’ Hl Progreso, March 3, 1884. Eduardo 


Lépez Bago was a journalist and minor imitator of the novels of Zola. 
11‘ Novelas al uso,’’ Zl Imparcial, March 10, 1884. 
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essential, and not repulsive because they were authorized by the 
comic mask ; it was the cold and serious treatment which displeased 
and repulsed. Zola began where others stopped. Manzoni painted 
dead bodies in one stroke, while Zola, in Teresa Raquin, described 
the nauseating horror of the corpse. Victor Hugo examined sew- 
ers; Zola, in Pot Bouille, analyzed the liquid. Cervantes told in 
one sentence how don Fernando overpowered Dorotea, while Zola, 
in Pot Bouille and in Teresa Raquin, described the manner. Nat- 
uralism was the perfect wax figure; art was the Greek statue. 

In his final answer, Ortega had apparently little more to say.” 
He completed his arguments, where Alfonso had begun, by con- 
demning exclusivism. Naturalism, he said, recognized as real the 
works of Murillo, Shakespeare, Correggio. Calderén, and Faust, 
and had accepted the ideal, mystic, and fantastic world in the Gon- 
courts’ Chérie and in Flaubert’s Tentacién de San Antonio. He 
identified three enemies of nauralism in Spain: the esprit de corps 
of the Academy, the spirit of routine, and the fashionable use of 
the words ‘‘sucio’’ and ‘‘inmoral.’’ Against these enemies it 
seemed useless to point out what was not repulsive in Zola, or to 
eall attention to the other naturalists, and to the sane, clean, 
honorable, moralizing purpose of the movement. 

In this first phase of the polemic, with the exception of Pedro 
Sdnchez and the novels of Galdés, the examples were drawn from 
French naturalism, older literature, and from the realm of art. 
The main points of contention were the importance of plot and of 
description, the balance of truth and beauty, the purpose of the 
novel, and above all the presentation of the immoral and the 
repulsive. The polemic was conducted with the punctilious cor- 
rection of the verbal duel which it was supposed to be. Alfonso’s 
direct attack on certain of Pardo Bazan’s critical judgments did 
not elicit any response from her. 

For other reasons, and with apparent eagerness, she was soon 
to play her part, the liveliest polemicist of her age, and one of the 
most merciless. While the debate which we have just summarized 
was still in progress, the Venezuelan minister, Eduardo Caleaiio, 
had addressed an impassioned, oratorical letter to the president 
of the Academy, Victor Balaguer.** He warned that there was 


12 ‘* Para terminar una polémica,’’ Hl Imparcial, April 14, 1884. 

18 ‘Carta literaria al excelentisimo Sefior don Victor Balaguer, de la 
Academia Espafiola.’’ La Ilustracién Espafiola y Americana, Feb. 29, 1884. 
Eduardo Caleafio (1831-1904) was of cultured and distinguished Venezuelan 
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arising in Spain a sedition against reason and modesty, a threat 
to souls and to sentiments, a new barbarism which killed not bodies 
but the spirit, not nations but ideals. Instead of respect for 
womankind, the word which now prevailed was ‘‘Matala.’’ The 
inspiration of Raphael and Murillo, the modesty of Virginia, the 
faith of Atala, the duty of Guzman el Bueno were no longer desir- 
able. After this warning, he evoked the symbol of a new Lepanto, 
in which victory was sure but battle necessary. The cabin boy had 
sighted the pirate flag. Calcaiio summoned the crew: ‘‘la brillante 
legién, gloria de los dos hemisferios.’’ He then listed and qualified 
in detail the literary names of the day, making certain striking 
omissions. 

Emilia Pardo Bazan then leapt into the fray, with merciless 
irony and spirited mockery.’* She, too, addressed Balaguer, who 
had not answered Calcafio,’® asking if he didn’t suspect that there 
was a bit of ‘‘exageracién americana’’ in Calcafio’s letter. Al- 
though Caleafio hadn’t said so, she suspected that he must be 
talking about naturalism. ‘‘. . . tales cosas se dicen sin con- 
viccién por pura exigencia retérica, por afam de generalizar y 
extender lo que debiera concretarse siempre a su terreno propio.”’ 


So complete was the list of the crew that those omitted were surely 
implied to be the pirates; he had not mentioned Galdés, Pereda, 
Palacio Valdés, Ortega Munilla, Sellés, Cano, and Ceferino Palen- 
cia.**° Coneceding considerable doubt about the naturalism of the 
last two, she assigned to Clarin, ‘‘pirata critico,’’ the eighth place, 
and the ninth, in spite of modesty, she took for herself. 


family. Journalist and statesman, he held highest political positions in his 
country, and was minister plenipotentiary to Spain. He was a musician, one 
of his country’s greatest orators, and a member of the Spanish Academy. 

14‘*Bandera Negra,’’ La Epoca, March 17, 1884, and in Polémicas, 
pp. 105-116. Page references are to the latter. 

15 Later Clarin satirized this episode in Madrid Cémico, July 13, 1884, 
saying that Calcafio, ‘‘pino del norte,’’ wrote to Balaguer, ‘‘palmero del 
mediodia,’’ who did not answer because he thought things over and let 
them ripen and even rot. Balaguer didn’t understand naturalism. Clarin 
explained that it was something that fools confused with many things, and 
which poor wretches used to write novels ‘‘a la moda.’’ It was a good 
influence on literature, but should be considered only by those with aptitudes, 
and therefore not by Balaguer. 

16 Eugenio Sellés y Angel (1844-1926), Leopoldo Cano y Mesas (1844- 
1934) and Ceferino Palencia (1860-1928) were contemporary palywrights. 
The first two were disciples of the school of Echegaray, the latter, influenced 
by Sardou and Dumas fils. 
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In the matter of the eighth place, her letter, as it was re- 
printed in Polémicas, varies from the version which first appeared 
in La Epoca. Her relations with Clarin were so strained at the 
time of the reprinting that she omitted his name, and merely said: 
**Ya reunimos siete piratas, no seria dificil llegar a ocho’’ (p. 114). 

She continued her mockery of the pirate theme. ‘‘; Qué bien me 
encuentro rodeada de piratas desalmados y paganos furibundos! 
Alcemos la bandera negra y aferrémosla con denuedo, no nos la 
arranque de las manos el vendaval de la indignacién facticia. . . . 
, Hay algo escrito en esa bandera que no conste en los anales de 
nuestra vieja literatura patria o no forme parte de las legitimas 
aspiraciones de la actual?’’ Caleafiio would be surprised at the 
number of his own crew with piratical tendencies. ‘‘Menéndez 
y Pelayo apresa navios, Campoamor arma en corso y Niijiez de 
Arce, a pretexto de pesca, da bordadas sospechosas.”’ 

Why did Pardo Bazan descend into the lists at this time when 
she had resisted earlier? She was obviously not averse to enter- 
ing this peculiarly man’s sphere; there is evidence that the similar- 
ity to the duel appealed to her.** Yet she had held her peace 
when Luis Alfonso had tried to involve her. This might well be 
because the debate had dealt largely with French naturalism, 
ground already thoroughly covered by her in La cuestién pal- 
pitante. Now, however, Caleafio had changed the terrain to Span- 
ish literature, and had dealt in a type of passionate generalities 
which thoroughly irritated her, and which was most vulnerable to 
her own jocose style.** ‘‘Precisamente me excitaron al combate las 
reticencias, las vaguedades, los misterios pavorosos, las citas y 
las omisiones de la ‘Carta literaria’; me propuse despejar la 
incégnita y averiguar si en América el realismo es el coco, segin 


17 In republishing her Cuestién palpitante in 1891 she said, speaking of 
her decision not to answer Valera’s criticism: ‘‘Responder a Valera era 
tentador y honroso y lucido y hasta divertido para mi... .’’ She felt that 
Valera was one ‘‘con quien se puede cruzar el acero en honrosa lid, sin temer 
que suelte el florete y esgrima el garrote de villano o el cuchillo cachicuerno 
del rufian.’’ See Cuestidn palpitante, p. 15. 

18 Further evidence that this type of generality did arouse her is to be 
found in the fact that, in the same devastating way, she once undertook to 
rebuke Pereda, when he had made a general and rather stupid complaint 
against the newspaper critics of Madrid. See ‘‘ Los resquemores de Pereda,’’ 
Polémicas, pp. 25-36. 
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parece desprenderse de las nebulosas cléusulas del Sr. Calcafio’’ 
(p. 115). 

Caleafio must have been stunned, or unwilling to take up arms 
against a lady, for he answered nothing, finally granting Alfonso 
permission to answer for him. Eager to continue his attack on 
naturalism, the latter wrote not to Pardo Bazan but to Calcajfio.” 
He expressed shock at Pardo Bazan’s addressing a minister, diplo- 
mat, academician, renowned journalist, poet, and learned man as 
‘un eseritorzuelo novel, lleno de humos y fantasia a quien conviene 
administrar una reprimenda para que ‘no lo haga mas.’’’ He 
sought, in his turn, to administer a lesson to her for her ‘‘ chanzonetas 
y pullas,’’ ‘‘desenfado y ligereza de lenguaje,’’ and ‘‘pufial buido 
del sarcasmo.’’ He assured Caleafio that Pardo Bazan had fallen 
into the mania of considering naturalism as the literary Bible of 
her times, and that he was in good company as the butt of her 
passionate injustice. Had she not belittled Foe (sic) as an author 
for children, Goldsmith as a ‘‘ patriarcalista,’’ and Scott as a bard 
who demanded of realism only ‘‘aquel barniz brillante’’ called local 
color? ?° Had she not devoted three full chapters to Zola while 
ignoring Bernardin de St. Pierre, declaring Chateaubriand and 
Lamartine to be already faded, and condemning Dumas as me- 
diocre? ?* One can almost see the urbane, indulgent smile with 
which Alfonso admitted the American exuberance and vehemence 
of Caleafio’s style, even as he agreed with the substance. The 
problem of naturalism was indeed serious when it caused an aristo- 
cratic, religious lady to mock zeal for faith and virtue, and to use 
the greatest ‘‘desenvoltura retérica’’ in judging those who had won 
eternal fame by singing noble ideals. If so discreet a lady was 
inspired to scatter ‘‘palabras de baja estofa’’ throughout her own 
works, and to end her most recent novel,”? doubtless as an offering 
to Zola, with obstetrical details, a common, unlettered woman might 
be expected, under the same influence, to descend to pornography 
and to free love. 

Alfonso found her witty but in error in assembling her pirate 
band. Pérez Galdés did profess to be a naturalist, but his best 


19 ‘*Cartas son cartas,’’ La Epoca, March 31, 1884. 

20 These judgments are found on pages 245-246 of La cuestién palpitante. 
21 See Cuestién palpitante, pp. 130-131, 135. 

22 La tribuna, 1882. 
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work had been done before naturalism was heard of. Pereda and 
Palacio Valdés were not naturalists, and Ortega Munilla was so 
in only one novel, El fondo del tinel. Sellés’ attempt at theatrical 
naturalism had been a failure. Cano was anything but a natural- 
ist, and Ceferino Palencia had congratulated Alfonso on his cam- 
paign against naturalism. Alfonso did not mention Clarin, pos- 
sibly because he did not consider him a creative writer.** In any 
ease the omission allowed Pardo Bazan to make the deletions, the 
first of which we have already noted. There remained, then, as 
a pirate, only Pardo Bazan herself. To show how misled she was, 
one had only to compare the reception of her fine Viaje de Novios 
and that of her naturalistic La tribuwna. Even there, along with 
**vocablos villanescos,’’ she had used a language glorious in its 
nobility, abundance, and beauty. She, as well as Peréz Galdés 
and Valera, had contributed much to language, but she should 
remember that language was gold to be used in making jewels and 
vases like those of Arfe and Cellini, not pots like those of Teniers 
and Vallon.** 

Alfonso’s challenge was obvious, and Pardo Bazan, finding her 
own style, criticism, and creative work heavily under fire, hastened 
to break a lance with the knight-errant of ‘‘remilgado eclecticismo 
estético.’’** First she defended her polemical style, ‘‘ ... el 
estilo desenfadado y jocoso, que es de tan limpio abolengo como el 
que mas, siempre que no traspase los limites del decoro literario 
ni se resbale a personalidades injuriosas.’’ Then she answered the 
attacks on the erudeness of word and detail in her La tribwna. 
‘*Cristianos viejos eran nuestros inimitables escritories de los siglos 
de oro, y escribian con franqueza, crudeza y realismo neto, y salpi- 
eaban sus escritos de palabras de baja estofa, ni més ni menos 
que la insignificante autora de La tribuna.’’ She denied Alfonso’s 
statement that language was all gold; it was, rather, of all metals 
like those rings of seven bands, which owed their ‘‘gracia, hechura 
e integridad’’ to this variety. Spanish was rich in ‘‘ voces bajas, 


23 La regenta was yet to be published later in the same year. 

24 Arfe was one of a famous family of engravers and goldsmiths, prob- 
ably the most notable, Antonio Arfe y Villafafie, born in 1535. For Teniers 
see note 6. Julien Vallon de Villeneuve (1795-1866) was a French disciple of 
Millet. 

25 ‘*Reincidiendo,’’ La Epoca, April 14, 1884, and in Polémicas, pp. 
117-129. Page references are to the latter. 
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familiares, plebeyas y humildes,’’, and literature should gather 
them, esteem them, and give them currency. She defended her 
use of obstetrical details, declaring them much more succinct and 
veiled than those constantly heard among well-bred people, and 
among ladies who mutually recount their ‘‘andanzas en tan 
apurado trance.’’ ‘‘Para narrar ese episodio tremendo de la 
vida femenina que debe caber en el arte, esa suprema crisis de 
maternidad, donde no hay nada de licencioso 0 provocativo e impera 
la austeridad profunda del dolor,’’ she had avoided the clinical 
description of Zola by having hearing take the place of sight. 
As for the effect of naturalism on common, unlettered women, at 
least it would not be free-love; that was not naturalistic but 
romantic. 

Finally, with gay irony, she recognized that no pirates were 
left but ‘‘Clarin y yo.’’ This she changed in Polémicas to ‘‘algan 
eritico y yo’’ (p. 127). She expressed flattered pleasure that the 
articles, the discussion in the Ateneo, all the heated polemics and all 
the books, all the indignation ‘‘no reconocen otro origen ni refieren 
a nadie mas que a la pareja cantabra de la cual se compone el 
andrégino gigantazo, el tremendo Goliath!’’ In Polémicas this 
appeared as ‘‘no reconocen otro origen ni se refieren a nadie mas 
que a dos o tres escritores a lo sumo, y en primer término a quien 
traza estas lineas’’ (p. 127). 

In his answer, Luis Alfonso complained that Pardo Bazan was 
giving him very little serious material to refute, but that letters 
from all over Spain were supporting his stand.** He was un- 
ashamed of being ‘‘asustadizo’’ at a noblewoman’s blindly adopting 
the theory and practice of Zola, or of having ‘‘remilgos’’ in matters 
of art. He admitted nausea at the ‘‘nifias mocosas,’’ and the girls 
who shouted ‘‘repelo’’ in La tribuna. He found no defense for 
the use of obstetrical details in her assurance that her description 
fell short of everyday conversation. If literature did not fall 
short of such conversation, one would have to worship reality 
by transcribing a doctor’s questions to his patients concerning gas- 
tric pain, and well-bred dialogues on effects of sea-sickness. He 
accused her of useless license in vocabulary; Pereda knew how 
to say even more without offending the most delicate ear. The 
crudities, pure realism, and ‘‘palabras de baja estofa’’ of the 


2¢ ‘‘Carta-Pacio,’? La Epoca, April 21, 1884. 
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writers of the golden age were never in serious passages, always 
in ‘‘eseritos de gorja’’ or ‘‘de guasa.’’ Since she denied that the 
“jewel in the dung heap’’ was free-love, then it must be experi- 
mentation, elimination of Providence, fatalism, temperament. And 
atheism ! 

It grieved him to see friends like Pérez Galdés descend from 
Gloria to El doctor Centeno; like Sellés from El nudo gordiano 
to Los vengadores. It was sad to have the author of El viaje de 
novios attacked in El Gibraltar Guardién for the creation of the 
heroine of La tribuna. Just as romanticism had fallen before the 
onslaught of ridicule, so naturalism had fallen in the minds of the 
people, who, on hearing of a shameless event, a crude phrase, or a 
dirty picture, said ‘‘género naturalista.’’ 

Pardo Bazan’s answer is the most interesting of the series; here 
we find a literary artist defending her work, and a critic clarifying 
her earlier judgments.*7 She again justified her polemic style. 
‘*Hube de ajustarme al texto, sirviéndome de la forma festiva que, 
insisto en ello, es la més adecuada para estas funciones de pdlvora 
literarias, y no la menos dificil de manejar sueltamente y de condi- 
mentar con sal, mostaza, y pimienta proscribiendo la hiel y el 
vinagre’’ (p. 132). She expressed her faith in the value of 
these polemics: ‘‘lejos de pensar, con El Imparcial, que no leen 
estas polémicas los mismos que las escriben, veo y toco el interés que 
inspiran, y cémo disputan a la politica el privilegio de apasionar 
los 4nimos hasta de los profanos en letras. . . . Juzgo ademas 
que en el mundo intelectual como en el fisico, no se pierde un 4tomo 
de energia, y se convierte en actividad todo esfuerzo’’ (p. 133). 

She made a clear doctrinal point concerning the author’s 
selection of material. ‘‘Las preguntas de un médico a un enfermo 
acerea de dolencias gastricas o los dialogos acerca del mareo, sobra- 
rian en una novela, amigo Alfonso, porque son menudencias que 
no entrafan modificacién importante en la vida de los personajes, y 
el novelista que los consigne, mostraria ocioso empefio en acumular 
pormenores sin valor descriptivo y narrativo. Mas el alumbra- 
miento, como la agonia, cabe en el arte . . . es situacién dramatica 
de terror y piedad, cual las pedia la antigua escuela .. .’’ (pp. 
135-136). 


27 ‘*Carta Magna,’’ La Epoca, May 6, 1884, and in Polémicas, pp. 131- 
144. Page references are to this latter. 
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On how delicate matters can be handled, she went cautiously 
beyond her vague statement in the Cuestién palpitante.** She 
declared that her chapter ‘‘Lucina plebeya’’ was not an offering 
to Zola but actually a correction, ‘‘un ensayo de cémo se pueden 
tratar ciertas materias sin sacrificar la realidad, y sin desplegar 
initil lujo de crudezas y horrores.’’ The limit of expression must 
be put ‘‘muchisimo mas all4 que Octavio Feuillet y otros novelistas 
de agua con azucarillo, y harto mas acé que Zola’’ (p. 137). 

In La cuestién palpitante she had condemned the principles 
of experimentation and materialistic determinism as the ‘‘vicio 
eapital’’ of Zola’s system.** Yet it had been evident that these 
principles were exerting an influence on her Viaje de novios and on 
La tribuna. One could wonder if she were preaching one thing, 
and cautiously practicing another. In this final letter to Luis 
Alfonso, without deserting previous positions, she defined the 
limits of her acceptance, so that more nearly than elsewhere her 
doctrine fitted her practice. She insisted that there be accepted 
from Zola ‘‘lo bueno, lo serio, el método,’’ and that there be 
rejected ‘‘lo erréneo, la arbitraria conclusién especulativa, anti- 
metafisica que encierra’’ (p. 137). Nevertheless she did not com- 
pletely reject experimentation. ‘‘E] sabio mas catélico o més 
ereyente en la Providencia . . . al experimentar y estudiar, obra 
como si fuese positivista, atendiendo al hecho y al fenédmeno que 
es lo que tiene entre manos, sin renunciar por eso a otras verdades 
de orden superior, que no se prueban experimentalmente’”’ (p. 138). 

Her words about determinism are much the same as in La 
cuestién palpitante, but the direction of her thought is towards 
what she can accept from determinism rather than towards a 
justification of free-will.*° ‘‘Sin embargo, no separandonos un 
apice de las ensefianzas de la Iglesia, admitimos que el cuerpo 
influye en los movimientos del alma, que los estados totales o 


28 ‘* Ahora, si alguien me pregunta dénde empiezan esos deslices, y hasta 
dénde llega la libertad que puede otorgarse al escritor, yo no lo sabré decidir. 
Son limites eminentemente variables, y sélo el tacto, el pulso firme que posee 
un gran talento, le sirve de guia para no descarriarse, para levantarse si llega 
a eaer.’’ Cuestidn palpitante, pp. 237-238. 

29 Cuestién palpitante, pp. 56-64. 

80 ‘*Si en principio se admite la libertad, hay que suponerla relativa, e 
incesantemente contrastada y limitada por todos los obstéculos que en el 
mundo encuentra. Jams negé la sabia teologia catélica semejantes obstaculos. 

..’? Cuestién palpitante, pp. 59-60. 
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parciales de suefio, de enfermedad, de embriaguez, de pasién, de 
eélera, o de locura, motivan resoluciones inexplicables en Animos 
equilibrados, que las cireunstancias empujan de un modo eficaz, 
aunque no irresistible al hombre, que la naturaleza humana esta 
viciada por el peecado, y que no somos iritus puros, por lo cual 
rechazando la tesis materialista de nati ert sus investiga- 
ciones reales y verdaderas, y algo de su pesimismo en lo que se 
refiere al convencimiento de la miseria humana’’ (pp. 138-139). 

She held her ground in denying the utility of art: ‘‘El objeto 
del arte no es defender ni ofender la moral, es realizar la 
belleza’’ (p. 139).* In answer to Alfonso’s contention that nat- 
uralism would fall, as had romanticism, she continued to deny that 
literary movements are completely ephemeral.*? ‘‘ El romanticismo 
renov6 y prosperé la literatura, y de su obra esta en pie lo que 
debe estar, lo que la critica serena y la invencible razén declararon 
permanente. Pasaron la exageracién, la hojarasca y el delirio. 
Supongo que una cosa andloga le sucederé al naturalismo, in- 
disecutiblemente actual, pese a quien pese, y por lo tanto vencedor, 
pues las corrientes literarias tienen siempre su por qué, y en el 
jardin de las letras no existe flor que nazca sin simiente .. .”’ 
(pp. 142-143). 

Success in eliciting this revealing restatement of Pardo Bazan’s 
belief is, perhaps, the greatest contribution Alfonso made in this 
‘‘erusade’’ against naturalism. In his final answer, he had noth- 
ing to say about experimentation and determinism.** He chose 
to reemphasize the crudity and immorality of naturalism. He 
maintained that the Spanish classicists were not famous because 
of their crudities, but in spite of them. They had used ‘‘ palabras 
villaneseas’’ only in scenes in which ‘‘gente villana’’ appeared. 
If there had to be license, let it be poetic! The pornographies of 
Rolla, Mardoche, Fortunio, or Mile. de Maupin were preferable 
to the ‘‘plebeyas y sucias ltubricidades de Goncourt o Zola.’’ 

Our analysis of this whole polemic has made certain observa- 
tions possible. The opponents of naturalism still based their hostil- 
ity on matters of taste and morality, that is, on the defense of 
*‘the good’’ and ‘‘the beautiful.”’ The supporters, still very 

81 Cf. Viaje de novios in Obras Completas, XXX, 10. 


32 Cf. Cuestién palpitante, pp. 87, 90. 
33 ‘*Cartilla,’’ La Epoca, May 26, 1884. 
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moderate in their acceptance of Zola’s theories, found in the move- 
ment the release of ‘‘the true’’ from the bondage of ‘‘the good”’ 
and ‘‘the beautiful.’’ Very little had been changed in the Span- 
ish reception of naturalism since its first impact in the seventies, 
beyond a certain widening of knowledge, richness of example, and 
refinement of ideas.** 

Pardo Bazan in no way reversed her previous judgments, but 
under the influence of criticism of her own works, and in the ex- 
change of debate, her wording and spirit moved at least fractionally 
toward greater theoretical acceptance of naturalism, and thus more 
accurately portrayed her practice. Her statement of belief in the 
polemic genre, and her defense of her style aid in our under- 
standing of her character. This is still better revealed by her 
polemic practice. Here she shows a gay, slashing style; a clear, 
cogent meeting of issues; an impatience with hollow oratory; and, 
once again, an eagerness to make for herself a place in a man’s 
world. The eliminating of Clarin’s name from her reprinting 
shows her susceptibility to pique and to spitefulness. Her be- 
haviour in the matter may be fairly open to criticism, since she 
neither admitted or implied any changes from her original letters. 

Finally, one can see the resemblance of the newspaper polemic 
to the duel: attack, parry, and counterattack. Somewhat artificial, 
it produced repetition, and laid undue emphasis on minor points 
and on wit. Perhaps still more, it resembled the oral argument so 
typical of Spanish life. Sharp, witty, and ephemeral, it evoked 
quick flashes of illumination, and sometimes pushed the opponents 
into more revealing stands than they would have taken in more 
sober writing. 


Girrorp Davis 
Duke University 


34 Gifford Davis, ‘‘The Critical Reception of Naturalism in Spain before 
La cuestién palpitante,’’ Hispanic Review, XII (1954), 97-108. 





VARIA 
ESCOTE LA MERYENDA E PARTY ME DALGUEUA 


This line from stanza 983 of the Libro de Buen Amor (Ducamin), pre- 
served in only one manuscript, has remained unexplained, notably the last 
word: “No entiendo qué sea, ni si hay errata,” remarked Cejador in his 
edition (II, 44). H. B. Richardson (Vocabulary to the Libro de Buen 
Amor, New Haven, 1930, p. 13) guessed that it was “probably a village 
in the Sierra de Guadarrama,” and J. M. Aguado (Vocabulario sobre Juan 
Ruiz, Madrid, 1929, p. 233) thought it might be a “nombre de persona,” 
but further queried “; Es la Gadea de Rio frio de 987¢, 988a a quien, por 
olvido—nada chocante en Juan Ruiz—, se le cambiéd el nombre?” 
Aguado’s first guess is perhaps the least unlikely. 

The word in question is probably neither a mistake nor a misreading. 
In a note on some curious variants of the Comedia Aquilana in my edition 
of Torres Naharro (vol. ITI, 735 f.), I had oceasion to enumerate a series 
of distortions of the name Eva, such as Aldreva, Adreva, Deva and even 
Adivas, Estevan and Esgueva. These may be whimsical deformations, 
with jesting overtones, yet there appears to be some kind of tradition 
behind them. Professor Spitzer in his review (HR, XXI, 1953, p. 74) has 
confirmed this assumption by quoting similar distortions in Old Provengal. 

In view of this, would it be surprising if in the line under discussion 
the name of the serrana, or at least a generic epithet applied to her 
with a connotation of scorn and dislike, were Eva, distorted to Algueva? 
Some of the traditional variants of Eva, cited above, have been formed 
by crossing, and Algueva could indeed represent an easy combination of 
two of the attested variants: Al(deva) and (Es) gueva. 

We might read then: Escoté la meryenda e partyme d’Algueva, and 
one more little puzzle of the many in the Libro de Buen Amor might be 
considered solved. 

JosePH E, GILLET 

University of Pennsylvania 


ANNEX to HR, XXIII, 173-187 (‘“‘CONDE ARNALDOS’’) 


My attention was recently attracted, by an article of Mr. Giovanni 
B. Bronzini in Cultura Neolatina XIV, 157-158, to the Italian and French 
type of folksongs, called Il Corsaro or La fille aux chansons, respectively, 
which (although the main protagonist is a maiden) shows an intimate 
relationship with the Spanish romance “Conde Arnaldos.” Here is the 
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Italian translation of the Piedmontese version of Il Corsaro according to 
Nigra, Canti pop. del Piemonte, p. 106: 


— O marinaro della marina, oh cantatemi una canzone. (A fior dell’acqua 
a fior del mar.) — Montate, bella, sulla mia barca, la canzone io la 
eanterd. — Quando la bella fu in barea, bel marinaro si mette a cantare. 
Han navigato cinquecento miglia, sempre cantando quella canzone. 
Quando la canzone fu finita, la bella a casa ne vuol tornare. — Siete 
gia lungi cinquecento miglia, siete gid lungi da vostra casa.— Che dira 
la mamma mia che std tanto a ritornare? — Non pensate pia alla vostra 
mamma, oh pensate, bella, al marinaro.— Se ne viene la mezza notte, ne 
viene l’ora d’andare a dormire.— Oh spogliatevi, oh scalzatevi, corcatevi 
qui col marinarc. — M’allacciai tanto stretta, ché il cordoncino non posso 
pit slaceiare. O marinaro della marina, oh prestatemi la vostra spada; 
prestate, galante, la vostra spada, ché il mio cordoncino possa tagliare. 
— Quando la bella ebbe la spada, in mezzo al euore se la piantd. — Oh 
maledetta sia la spada, e quella mano che gliela prestd! Ma se non l’ho 
baciata viva, morta la voglio baciare. — La prese per le sue mani bianche, 
nel mare la gittd. (A fior dell’aequa, a fior del mar.) 


Of the French parallels (cf. Smith, Rom. VII, 68-69, but also Doncieux 
and Tiersot), I shall quote only the first part of a version whose end 
shows contamination with the motif of the plongeur which is the main sub- 
ject matter of Mr. Bronzini (the young sailor who finds his death in the 
waves as he dives for the ring lost by the maiden—a symbol of her lost 
virginity) : 


1 C’est la fille d’un prince, tant matin s’est levé’, 
Tant matin s’est levé’ sur le bord de l’isle, 
Tant matin s’est levé’ sur le bord de l’eau, 
Tout auprés du vaisseau. 
2 Nen voit venir une barque, trente soldats dedans. 
3 Le plus jeune des trente chantait une chanson. 
4 “La chanson que vous dites, je la voudrais savoir. 
5—Entrez dans notre barque, belle, nous vous |’apprendrons.” 
6 Nen fut dans la barque, le chant |’at endormi’. 
7 Quand la belle se réveille, elle s’est mise 4 pleurer. 
8 “Que pleurez-vous, la belle, que tant vous chagrinez? 
9 —Hélas! ce que je pleure, 


Nigra has already pointed out the relationship of these French and 
Italian folk-songs with the international type of ballads dealing with the 
lure of the supernatural (the Dutch Heer Halewijn, etc.). In the tragic 
end of Il Corsaro, so different from that of the “Conde Arnaldos,” we 
recognize that secondary stage of popular imagination, pointed out by 
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Kemppinen, in which the overpowering of the supernatural forces by 
strength of character is considered possible (although here, it is true, 
at the expense of the loss of life). There can be no doubt that the song 
that makes the maiden board the ship and, dreamily or truly asleep, 
forget time and space was originally sung by an Elementargeist. 


Leo Sprrzer 
The Johns Hopkins University 


EL MEDICO DE SU HONRA AND LA AMIGA 
DE BERNAL FRANCES 


Menéndez Pidal, in his Romancero hispdnico, discusses the ballad 
La amiga de Bernal Francés which, though not printed in any of the 
Golden Age collections and preserved only in oral tradition, was never- 
theless well known in the siglo de oro and drew the attention of three of 
the greatest poets of the day, Géngora, Lope, and Calderén.* It is odd 
to note that, despite the emotional intensity of the poem, all three known 
instances of borrowing of lines by these poets occur in a humorous 
context.” 

However, Calderén’s El médico de su honra offers a different kind of 
use of this romance for, though no lines of the poem are directly cited and, 
indeed, the versification is altered from the octosyllabic, the playwright 
preserved the emotional atmosphere and one of the ballad’s most striking 
images in a scene whose action closely parallels that of La amiga de 
Bernal Francés. 

The following is the version of the ballad presented by Menéndez 
Pidal in his Flor nueva de romances viejos: 


—Sola me estoy en mi cama namorando mi cojin 
4quién sera ese caballero que a mi puerta dice: “Abrid”? 
—Soy Bernal Francés, sefiora, el que te suele servir 

de noche para la cama, de dia para el jardin. 

Alzé s4banas de Holanda, eubriése de un mantellin; 
tomé candil de oro en mano y la puerta bajé a abrir. 
Al entreabrir de la puerta él dié un soplo en el candil. 
—Valgame Nuestra Sefiora, valgame el sefior San Gil! 
Quien apagé mi candela puede apagar mi vivir. 


1Ramén Menéndez Pidal, Romancero hispdnico (Madrid, 1953), II, 407- 
408. 

2 The cases cited by Menéndez Pidal may be found in: Luis de Géngora, 
Obras poéticas (New York, 1921), I, 192; Pedro Calderén de la Barca, 
Comedias, BAE III (Madrid, 1851), 490¢; Lope de Vega Carpio, Obras, N. 
Acad. III (Madrid, 1917), 399b. 
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—No te espantes, Catalina, ni me quieras deseubrir, 

que a un hombre he muerto en la calle, la justicia va tras mi. 
Le ha ecogido de la mano y le ha entrado al camarin; 

sentéle en silla de plata con respaldo de marfil; 

bafidéle todo su cuerpo con agua de toronjil; 

hizole cama de rosa, eabecera de alheli. 

—j; Qué tienes, Bernal Francés, que estés a par de mi? 

jTienes miedo a la justicia? No entrara aqui el alguacil. 

jTienes miedo a mis criados? Estan al mejor dormir. 

—No temo yo a la justicia, que la busco para mi, 

ni menos temo criados que duermen su buen dormir. 

—j Qué tienes, Bernal Francés? jNo solias ser asi! 

Otro amor dejaste Francia o te han dicho mal de mi. 

—No dejo amores en Francia, que otro amor nunea servi; 

sélo temo a tu marido, si viene y te encuentra asi. 

—No temas a mi marido, muy lejos esté de aqui. 

—Lo muy lejos se hace cerca para quien quiere venir, 

y tu marido, sefiora, lo tienes junto a ti. 

Por regalo de mi vuelta te he de dar rico vestir, 

vestido de fina grana forrado de carmesi, 

gargantilla colorada como en damas nunea vi; 

el collar seré mi espada, que tu cuello ha de cefiir. 

Nuevas irfn al francés que arrastre luto por ti.® 


One can see here that the plot resembles in many respects that of 
El médico de su honra. In both cases a suspicious husband returns at 
night when he thinks his wife may be expecting a lover. The husband, 
to hide his identity, extinguishes the only light, and the wife, deceived, 
speaks to him as if he were her lover. The husband, now convinced, offers 
bloody threats. 

In the play this action is found in Act II, Scenes xviii and xix.* 
Don Gutierre enters his garden to find his wife sleeping. The stage 
direction is “Don Gutierre, que sale como saltando unas tapias.—Doiia 
Mencia durmiendo.” Toward the end of a soliloquy on jealousy and 
honor he extinguishes the light and wakes her. 


Mato la luz y llego, (Apaga la luz) 
Sin luz y sin razén, dos veces ciego. 


(Despiértala) 
3 Ramén Menéndez Pidal, Flor nueva de romances viejos (Madrid, 1928), 
pp. 151-153. 


4 Pedro Calderén de la Barea, Comedias, BAE VII (Madrid, 1851). The 
quotations used in the scene described below are on pp. 358b-360a. 
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Mencia confirms his suspicions of the lover’s previous visit by addressing 
him as “tu alteza” and berating him for putting her in peril for a 
second time. “,;Segunda vez pretende ver mi muerte?” Gutierre then 
withdraws (“Retirase Don Gutierre al pajio.”) and returns now in the 
light (“Sale Jacinta con luz, y Don Gutierre por otra puerta de donde se 
escondié.”). Gutierre asks his wife what she was doing: 


4 En qué te entretenias? 
Dofia Mencia Vine ahora 
A este jardin y entre estas fuentes puras 
Me dejé el aire a obscuras. 
Don Gutierre No me espanta, bien mio; 
Que el aire que maté la luz, tan frio 
Corre, que es un aliento 
Respirado del céfiro violento, 
Y que no sélo advierte 
Muerte a tas luces, a las vidas muerte, 
Y pudieras dormida 
A sus soplos perder también la vida. 


Shortly thereafter Mencia apprehensively remarks on the double 
meaning in Gutierre’s words: 


Parece que celoso 
Hablas en dos sentidos. 


This provokes a response whose brutal ferocity fairly rivals that of the 
last lines of the ballad. 


. . « qué son celos? 

Atomos, ilusiones y desvelos, 

No més que de una esclava, una criada 
Por sombra imaginada, 

Con hechos inhumanos 

A pedazos sacara con mis manos 

El corazén y luego 

Envuelto en sangre, desatado en fuego, 
El corazén comiera 

A boeados, la sangre me bebiera, 

El alma le sacara, 

Y el alma j vive Dios! despedazara 

Si capaz de dolor el alma fuera. 


Another slight similarity between the play and the ballad could be 
added if one considers a variant of the romance as found in New Mexico 
by Espinosa, for in it, part of the action takes place, as in the play, in the 
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garden rather than in the wife’s room (“y lo toma de la mano—lo mete 
para ’l jardin”).® In this form, however, there is no reference to the 
blowing out of the lamp. In another New Mexican variant the lamp is 
put out but there is no play on the extinguisher of the lamp extinguishing 
the woman’s life.® 

In any case, the fact is that within the Spanish form of the ballad 
and in the drama one can find this word play on the wind extinguishing 
light and life and that this figure is found in each case in a very similar 
situation in the plot and is used to create the same mood. This, plus the 
certainty that Calderén knew of the poem, would seem to be a con- 
elusive indication that he had the ballad in mind when he wrote El médico 
de su honra. Its attraction for other poets of the period is a further 
inducement to think so. 

The differences are, of course, notable and perhaps even more interest- 
ing. Since the lines on the extinguishing of the lamp are so ominous, 
Calder6én has gained intensity by putting them in the mouth of the 
husband, the double meaning of whose words is meant to be menacing. In 
the ballad, these lines are spoken by the wife and are intended merely to 
inject a note of fear and impending disaster. 

On the other hand, Calderén has sacrificed the marvellous economy of 
the poem. The form of a three act drama forces a shift from the 
extremely effective suggestion of bloody vengeance by the husband in the 
ballad to an act-long description of the same kind of revenge, plus dis- 
quisitions on honor in plot and subplot. Aside from consideration of 
the effect caused by change in form, the style of Calderén is, in any 
ease, more florid. Two lines of romance are proliferated into sixteen lines 
of silva and the sixty-four eight-syllable lines of the ballad are extended 
to one hundred and thirty five lines of silva if one includes only the lines 
which run from Gutierre’s finding Mencia asleep through to his terrible 
threat. A further play on the extinguishing of the lamp and the en- 
lightening of the husband,’ though rich in itself, also diminishes the impact 
created by the brevity of the ballad, though the latter is not without 
ornamental details, for example, the beautiful lines on the entrance to the 
bedchamber. Also the rather cheerful marriage prospects at the end 


of the play dissipate the effective note of horror with which the ballad 
is ended. 


5 Aurelio M. Espinosa, ‘‘Romancero nuevomejicano,’’ Revue Hispanique, 
XXXIII (1915), 472. 


¢ Espinosa, pp. 471-473. 

7,No has visto ardiente llama/Perder la luz al aire que la hiere,/Y que 
a este tiempo de otra luz inflama/La pavesa? Una vive y orta muere/A 
solo un soplo. Asi, desta manera,/La lengua de los vientos lisonjera/Matarte 
la luz pudo,/Y darme luz a mi. Calder6én, BAE VII, 359¢. 
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To prefer the ballad is not to deny the quality of the scene in El 
médico de su honra. It deserves the high praise offered it by Valbuena 
Prat. “Toda la escena en silvas esté llena de un innegable encanto, a la 
vez emocional y poético . . . la fuerza dramdtica esté ornada con ¢e 
mas fino lirismo del gran artista.”* Strangely enough, Schaeffer con- 
demns the scene outright as a superfluous addition to the earlier play 
previously attributed to Lope.® 

Two uses (one of them burlesque) by Calderén of material from one 
of the romances viejos may well be isolated cases which do not entirely 
contradict what Menéndez Pidal has earlier said, “Calderén representa el 
triunfo completo del romance artificioso en el teatro. No cita ya los 
romances viejos, pero inserta en El principe constante el mismo romance 
de Géngora Entre los sueltos caballos, dramatizado por Cubillo.”*° El 
médico de su honra makes it clear, however, that Calderén was not 
unmoved by the beauties of the older ballads. 


A. Daviw Kossorr 
Brown University 


8 Angel Valbuena Prat, Calderén (Barcelona, 1941), p. 99. 

9‘*Ebenso hat Calderén im zweiten Act das Motiv des Einschlummerns 
Meneia’s in zwei Scenen benutzt, eine durchaus unnéthige Hiufung des 
gleichen Umstandes, welche sich bei Lope nicht vorfindet.’’ Adolf Schaeffer, 
Geschichte des spanischen Nationaldramas (Leipzig, 1890), II, 7. The attribu- 
tion of the earlier version to Lope is rejected by Morley and Bruerton, see 
their The Chronology of Lope de Vega’s ‘‘Comedias’’ (New York, London, 
1940), pp. 311-312. 

10 Ramén Menéndez Pidal, La epopeya castellana a través de la literatura 
espafiola (Buenos Aires, 1945), p. 205. 
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REVIEWS 


Escorial Bible I.j.4, Volume I, The Pentateuch. Edited by O. H. Haupt- 


mann. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press for Grinnell 
College Press, 1953: 320 pages. 


Any diseussion of Hauptmann’s scrupulously exact edition of the first 
five Books of the Spanish Old Testament that is preserved in Escorial MS. 
1.j.4 must unfortunately begin with the information that Hauptmann has 
unwittingly duplicated in considerable measure an edition of the first eleven 
Books (Genesis-IV Kings) of the identical manuscript, which was issued 
slightly earlier by José Llamas, under the title of Biblia medieval romance- 
ada judeo-cristiana.’ It is to be regretted that Hauptmann failed to profit 
from his predecessor’s work; but it must also be emphatically stated at the 
outset that his efforts have by no means been wasted. 

Despite important differences, the two editions lend themselves to com- 
parison, since each consists of a transcription of the early part of the 
manuscript, together with an introduction wherein, among other matters, 
the characteristics and sources of the text and its relationships to other 
early versions of the Bible in Spain are discussed. The major formal 
difference (apart from the number of Books transcribed) is that Llamas 
alone furnishes photographie reproductions of manuscript pages, a fea- 
ture that is desirable, if indeed not indispensable, in an edition of a 
medieval text. The plates display some 30 complete verses of Genesis, 
20 of Exodus, and 2 of Leviticus, as well as portions of 9 other verses cut 
off at the beginnings or ends of lines. 

Ironically, the reproductions in Llamas’ edition furnish irrefutable 
evidence that Hauptmann’s transcription is incontestably the better. As 
he explains in Part V of his Introduction, Hauptmann resolves abbrevia- 
tions in accordance with the evidence of unabbreviated forms, printing all 
resolutions in italies; he explains his treatment of orthographical features 
such as initial rr and the various forms of z; and he clearly labels all 


1 Coleccién Biblias Medievales Romanceadas sponsored by the Instituto 
Francisco Sufrez of the Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas 
(Madrid, 1950). Vol. II is announced as en prensa in Libros Espafoles, 
Catélogo 1958, I, Editoriales, but it has not yet reached my hands. The 
project began in 1943 with the publication of Genesis in Estudios Biblicos, as 
‘Biblia del Siglo XIV traducida del hebreo.’’ Hauptmann has consulted 
Llamas’ article, ‘‘La antigua Biblia castellana de los judios espafioles,’’ 
Sefarad, IV (1944), 219-244, but makes no mention of his other studies (see 
Note 2). In all other aspects the bibliography is thorough. 
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emendations or additions to the scribal text, as well as discussing man- 
uscript irregularities in footnotes. A letter-by-letter comparison of his 
text with Llamas’ plates reveals that, in the corresponding passages, Haupt- 
mann has rendered the manuscript without any error whatsoever. (To be 
exact there is a typographical slip in the form quier, in the title of Leviticus 
I, which should indicate that the i as well as the u is an editorial resolution.) 
It is manifest that Biblical comparatists and linguists alike can place com- 
plete reliance on this edition of the Pentateuch. 

It is regrettable that Llamas, on the contrary, with his rich store of 
Biblical knowledge? and his more extensive transcription, has given us a 
text on which we cannot place reliance. Such errors as these are present in 
the fifty-odd verses that can be checked: et spritu de dios for et el spiritu 
de dios (Gen 1,2); por plata llenera me la dé de entre vosotros for por 
plata llenera me le dé entre vos otros (Gen XXIII,9); efron el eteo for 
efron el yteo (Gen XXIII,10); vinieron for venieron (Gen XXIV,7); 
hijo for fijo (Gen XXXIV,8); taberndclo for taberndéculo (Ex XL,19); 
E puso el atrio aderredor del taberndculo e puso el destajo de la puerta 
for E puso el atrio aderredor del taberndéculo al* altar e puso el destajo 
de la puerta (Ex XL,33); ysrrarel for ysrrael (Ex XL,38). 

Llamas consistently transeribes the familiar medieval form of z which 
resembles a Greek final sigma, as s, giving such forms as lus, fiso, yaser.* 
However, since s for z is uniform in the first volume of this edition, the 
philologist need not be misled; but a truly disturbing feature is the warn- 
ing: 


“Hasta muy avanzado el volumen hemos sido més respetuosos con la orto- 
grafia del original, para que el lector se avezase en ella. Desde este punto 
la hemos aliviado copiosamente de sus arcaismos .. .” (p. lx). 


2 Llamas has published accounts of collections of Hebrew manuscripts, 
including those in the Escorial Library (Sefarad, III [1943], 41-63), the 
University of Madrid (Sefarad, V [1945], 261-284), the University of Sala- 
manca (Sefarad, X [1950], 263-279); and articles such as ‘‘ Documental 
inédito de exégesis rabinica en antiguas universidades espafiolas,’’ Sefarad, VI 
(1946), 289-311; ‘‘ Nueva biblia medieval judia e inédita, en romance caste- 
Iano,’’ Sefarad, IX (1949), 53-74; ‘‘Biblia latina interlineal, inédita,’’ 
Ciudad de Dios, II (1951), 257-275; ‘‘ Antigua biblia judia medieval romance- 
ada,’’ Sefarad, XI (1951), 289-304. 

8 A scribal error for del, which Hauptmann corrects, p. 174, note 2. 

4 This he explains, somewhat ingenously (p. lix), on the grounds that in 
1943, when he commenced the publication, las normas de transcripcién [eran] 
puramente personales y discrecionales, por no existir todavia, but that in the 
future he will bear in mind la transcripcién por z de la s equivalente a z en 
la escritura gética de los siglos XIV y XV. Neither in 1943, nor many decades 


earlier, was there any professional misconception regarding this scribal form 
of the sibilant. 
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Questions of orthography are not mere formalities in an edition of a text 
such as this. The redactor was Jewish, and the spelling of words (to say 
nothing of the choice thereof) by a member of this segment of the popula- 
tion of Spain is a philologically significant feature. Furthermore, for 
purposes of comparison with another Biblical text, whether romance, 
Latin, or Hebrew, in an attempt to discover provenance or filiation, it is 
of utmost importance that every word—especially proper names—in the 
printed edition be a faithful mirror of the original. No single clue should 
be blurred. 

Before closing these remarks, it must be added that the absence of 
the conventional numbering of verses in Llamas’ edition renders reference 
burdensome. Finally it should be reaffirmed that Hauptmann alone 
furnishes a text that fulfills all the requirements of historians and linguists. 
His work is not wasted. 

The Introduction to Hauptmann’s volume, like the text, is a model of 
eareful scholarship. Hauptmann confronts only a relatively restricted 
portion of the problems that are raised by his manuscript, or indeed by 
any of the Iberian Biblical texts that have survived from the Middle Ages; 
but for this he is hardly to be censured, since the problem posed by these 
texts, including their date, their sources, their language, their contents, 
their production, dissemination, uses, and interrelationships, is of a com- 
plexity unsurpassed even by the still not wholly untangled complex of 
national chronicles (into which, moreover, the Bible problem encroaches) .° 
The Iberian Peninsula has been, perhaps from the times of Jerome’s copy- 
ist, Lucinius, surnamed Beticus, a fertile breeding ground of Biblical 
writers, whose tradition of orthodoxy is dubiously guaranteed by Jerome’s 
older contemporary, Priscillian, Bishop of Avila. 

The puzzle that confronts the editor has two aspects, both closely con- 
nected: the textual and the historico-cultural. On the purely textual side, 
even when dealing with romance ® versions only, he must keep an eye on 
the Vulgate, alert for traces of non-Jeromian Latin versions that existed 
in medieval Spain;* certainly on Hebrew versions, both the “standard” 
Massoretie Old Testament (not necessarily stable, especially with regard to 
the order of Books) * and also an incalculable number of exegetical works 


5 For example, the early chapters of the first part of the Primera Crénica 
General. 

®I use this term to embrace both Old Spanish and Old Portuguese. 

7 Samuel Berger, Histoire de la Vulgate (Paris, 1893), Chap. II, men- 
tions and documents these seeming anomalies. 

8C. D. Ginsburg, Introduction to the Massoretico-critical Edition of the 
Hebrew Bible (London, 1897), is illuminating on this, and also gives valuable 
information on Hebrew versions redacted in Spain. 
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or even simple marginal commentaries.® This in addition to checking the 
various romance versions against each other. Despite the normal ravages 
of time and the wholesale destruction of “unauthorized” versions of the 
Bible,’ a not inconsiderable number of manuscripts in pre-modern Spanish 
and Portuguese containing all of, or portions of, the Bible, or paraphrases 
as in the General Estoria, has survived until today; *! and we must also 
reckon as “old texts” two printed works: the Constantinople Pentateuch 
(1547) and the Ferrara Old Testament (1553), produced by Sephardic 
exiles using medieval Spanish versions.?* 

But strictly text-critical methods alone will not serve, for it is necessary 
to delve into the circumstances under which a given romance version was 
redacted. There must obviously be significant differences between a 
romance version done by an orthodox Jewish translator, on the Hebrew 
Old Testament for a Jewish—but Spanish-speaking-—community, and one 
based directly on the Vulgate Bible by a Christian Latinist; and even in 
the latter case we have the possibility of cultural variation, for example 
in the Psalter, where the influence of France might or might not be felt. 
We must also reckon with the cultural hybrid: we have the attested fact 
that a Jewish Rabbi, Mosé Arragel of Guadalajara, working from the 
Hebrew, from the Vulgate, and from previous Old Spanish versions,” 
produced between 1420 and 1433 a critical and commentated text of the 
Old Testament in Spanish for Luis de Guzman, Grand Master of the 
Order of Calatrava.’ 

In the face of these complexities Hauptmann quite legitimately nar- 
rows the focus of his investigation; and we gain in detail while we lose 
in perspective. After describing the physical appearance of the man- 
uscript, including the style of the seript (Introduction, I), he seeks to 


® Actual examples of this type of commentary can be read in the 15th- 
Century Spanish Old Testament edited by A. Paz y Melia (with his son), 
Bible (Old Testament) Translated from the Hebrew by Rabbi Mosé Arragel 
of Guadalfajara, published by the Duke of Berwick and Alba, in two volumes, 
whose title pages bear the dates 1918 and 1921, respectively, but whose 
colophons give October and December of the same year, 1921. 

10 Llamas discusses this (pp. x-xvii) and adduces as the earliest Spanish 
forerunner of this policy of destruction a decree of Jaime I, of Aragon, dated 
1233. 

11 Samuel Berger, ‘‘Les Bibles castillanes et portugaises,’’ Romania, 
XXVIII (1899), 360-408, 508-567, though obsolete in some details, furnishes 
our fullest treatment. He lists over 30, including manuscripts of the General 
Estoria that contain literal excerpts of the Bible. 

12 These are consulted and compared by Hauptmann, but not by Llamas. 

18 Mosé Arragel pens these significant words apropos the gopher tree 
(Gen VI,14): algunos alcornoque rromangan. 

14The Paz y Melia edition contains correspondence between the Grand 
Master and Arragel on the preparation of this Testament. 
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determine the date of the text on linguistic grounds (Introduction, II), 
since the evidence of the handwriting is inconclusive and, despite general 
consensus that it is of the 14th century,’® it might well be more recent.*® 
He bases his linguistic case on the absence of apocopation of the enclitic 
object pronoun and on particular forms of the verb: loss of d in present 
and future 5, restriction of contracted infinitive endings in future and 
conditional, and absence of -ie endings in imperfect and conditional; and 
argues plausibly, with good documentation, that the date of the manuscript 
(perhaps itself a copy) may fall somewhere in the first third of the 15th 
century; and then he adds (p. 7), “or even in the earlier part of the 
second third.” In this further modernization of the possible date, he seems 
to neglect his own subsequent conclusion, based on careful and minute 
textual comparison, that I.j.4, or a nearly identical text, was consulted by 
Mosé Arragel, who worked between 1420 and 1433. 

A possible clue to the date, which has been generally neglected although 
noticed, is the shield of arms that forms part of the decoration of the first 
page. According to Zarco,'’ whom Hauptmann cites (p. 4), this displays 
the arms of Ribera, Luna and Ziiiiga. The way the family escutcheons are 
marshalled on the shield, which is parted and the dexter side divided into 
quarters, might well provide identification of the noble patron of this 
Old Testament. The position of the Luna family emblem, dexter base 
beneath Ribera and occupying one quarter only (compared to Zifiga 
filling the entire sinister side), seems to preclude the famous Alvaro de 


Luna himself,’* whose life span falls in the right period if Hauptmann’s 
date is correct, and who might well have been capable of anticipating the 
Biblical enterprise of that other Grand Master, Luis de Guzmdn, to judge 
from his abundant familiarity with the Old Testament, attested by the first 
part of his Libro de las Virtuosas e Claras Mujeres,’® while his patronage 


15 Hauptmann cites the best qualified opinions. 
with the consensus, en letra gética del siglo XIV. 

16 Hauptmann adduces as manuscripts whose writing is ‘‘most like I.j.4’’ 
documents dated 1445 and 1502. 


17 J. Zarco Cuevas, Catdlogo de los manuscritos castellanos de El Escorial 
(Madrid, 1926), Vol. II, 7. 

18 Alvaro de Luna , a bastard, seems to have preferred to mention of his 
lineage (other than Luna, which he stresses), the titles he acquired in his own 
right: Maestre de Santiago, Condestable de Castilla, Conde de San Esteban, 
Seiior del Infantazgo, which he reels off in his Chronicle and his Libro de las 
Virtuosas e Claras Mujeres. 

19 The first part, after the chapter on the Virgin Mary, deals with Old 
Testament figures: Sarah, Deborah, Esther, ete. Averring that he dictated 
parts even while on campaign, he nevertheless is able to quote Scripture ver- 
batim, e.g. Vido Dios todas las cosas que fizo, e eran buenas (ed. Soc. Biblidfilos 
Espafioles [Madrid, 1891], p. 30). Llamas (p. x) cites Hernando del Pulgar 


Llamas (p. xxii) agrees 
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of non-converted Jews—Spain’s great Bible experts—is a matter of 
record. The decoration of MS.I.j.4, while not matching the luxurious- 
ness of the later Luis de Guzmdn’s princely text, points to no ordinary 
patron, and to one moreover who was connected with the family of Luna. 

The bulk of Hauptmann’s Introduction (Parts III and IV) deals 
with translation sources and relationships with other versions. Perhaps 
the most useful part is the painstaking comparison of the first twenty-one 
verses of Genesis with the Vulgate and the Hebrew Massoretic redaction. 
By spreading the Spanish, the Latin, and a transliterated (also translated) 
Hebrew version in three parallel columns, he demonstrates in readily per- 
ceptible fashion how the redactor of 1.j.4 (or the parent text) worked. 
It is evident that by preference he worked directly from the Hebrew 
eanon, occasionally displaying originality and even sparks of elegance.*® 
The extent and degree of imitation of the Hebrew is clear: for example 
among other points noted by Hauptmann, translation of the accusative 
particle ’eth (crio Dios a los gielos e a la tierra); repetition of identical 
stem (enuerdesca uerdura) ; omission of verb for “to be” (e€ tiniebra sobre 
la faz del abismo, where the Vulgate has et tenebrae erant super faciem 
abyssi). Occasionally there are app irent preferences for Vulgate read- 
ings noted by Hauptmann (a su espegie; Vulgate secundum speciem suum; 
Hebrew |*minéhi—to its kind); but this reviewer feels that these cases, 
to judge by their nature, may simply be reminiscences of the Vulgate, or 
even of standard terminology of current Spanish versions, rather than 
direct collations from the Latin. Naturally the redactor of I.j.4 was com- 
pelled to work directly from the Vulgate in the deuterocanonical Books of 
his Old Testament (which are absent from the Hebrew Massoretic canon) 
and this presupposes a general familiarity on his part with Jerome’s text 
and vocabulary, while it is also to be assumed that he had some familiarity 
with romance Biblical phraseology, being bilingual ** and a Bible expert 
to boot. 

In his comparative study Hauptmann furnishes the substance and the 
minute detail indispensable for solid proof, although in a sense he blazes 
no new trail, since it is now generally agreed that I.j.4 is indebted to the 
Hebrew.*? It is interesting’ to compare the less substantial, but more 


to the effect that Don Alvaro’s royal patron, or puppet, Juan II, commanded 
a Spanish translation of the Bible. 

20 He renders the verb in Gen I,2, ‘‘the spirit of God moved upon the face 
of the waters,’’ as auentaua, giving an image of airy particles, chaff, floating 
on the wind as in winnowing. 

21 He obviously spoke Spanish and Hebrew, and read Latin in addition. 

22 Hauptmann (p. 8) shows that Berger’s belief (in 1899) that I.j.4 was 
based primarily on the Vulgate has since been corrected by Castro, Solalinde, 
R. Levy, Liamas, and others. 
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imaginative, manner in which Llamas puts the case when he terms this Old 
Testament, Biblia judeo-cristiana, meaning a text confected by a Jew for 
Christian use.** This is a useful and instructive label. 

Hauptmann also explores textual relations of his text with six other 
Old Spanish versions that are in some degree based on the Hebrew.** In 
this enterprise he is seriously hampered (as is the whole body of Hispan- 
ists) by the lamentable fact that only one of the known complete or 
fragmentary Old Spanish manuscripts of Holy Writ has to date been 
transcribed in toto in a scholarly edition.*® Also the insufficiency of studies 
on Spanish Rabbinical exegetic traditions ** makes it difficult to tell 
whether even extraordinary verbal coincidences between Spanish versions 
prove direct textual relationship, or reflect independent appeal to a par- 
ticular Rabbinical interpretation.** The truth is that scholarship has still 
a long way to go on the Biblical problem in Spain and Portugal.?* 

By multiple comparison Hauptmann provides testimony that Mosé 
Arragel gives occasional readings that coincide only with the I.j.4 recen- 
sion, as has been mentioned; *® and since the textual testimony is supported 


23 He enlarges interestingly on this in pp. xxv—xxvi. 

24 Escorial MSS. I.j.3, 1.j.5, I.j.7, the Arragel Old Testament (ed. Paz y 
Melia), the Constantinople Pentateuch, and the Ferrara Old Testament. 

25 The Arragel Old Testament. This sumptuous edition transcribes the 
entire manuscript (Canon and commentaries), and has numerous full color 
reproductions of illustrated pages as well as black and white plates of minia- 
tures, ete. The Biblia medieval romanceada, ed. Castro, Millares Carlo, and 
Battistessa (Buenos Aires, 1927), ceases with Vol. I, the Pentateuch; and even 
this is a composite of parts of two manuscripts (Escorial I.j.3 and I.j.8). 
Excerpts of other versions have appeared in various studies, all cited by 
Hauptmann. 

26 The Paz y Melia edition of Arragel’s Old Testament makes available a 
rich sampling, since Arragel not infrequently put more commentary than text 
on a page. 

27 The figure of chaff drifting in the wind, auventaua, conveyed by 1.j.4, 
Gen I, 2, cited above, is matched as Hauptmann observes, in I.j.3, where 
snow flakes, as in a blizzard, substitute for chaff, ventiscava sobre faces de las 
aguas. All other versions have movia. It is difficult to conceive of either 
redactor’s having observed and deliberately altered the other’s metaphor; but 
the situation does suggest independent appeal to some Rabbinical solution of 
a debate over precisely how spirit would move over the face of the waters. 

28 This is net to impugn the fine work of pioneers like Joaquin Villanueva, 
C. D. Ginsburg, Samuel Berger, Paz y Melia, Liamas, not to mention other 
distinguished investigators who have worked on the periphery (Gruenbaum, 
Solalinde, Zareo, Menéndez Pidal, Castro, et al.). But the work remains dis- 
persed and far from completed. 

29 For example, in Ex II, 21, Arragel offers the alternatives plogo and 
juro for Hebr. y&’al (be willing), where the Vulgate has juravit, and of the 
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by the known fact that Mosé Arragel referred to romance, as well as the 
Hebrew and Latin, texts, we can accept the indebtedness as proven. How- 
ever, certain other conclusions he reaches about relationships between 
I.j.4 and other versions must remain tentative. He concludes that his 
version is “the most independent of all” (p. 50), which may well be; 
but his belief that there is “little connection” with another important Old 
Testament, Escorial MS. I.j.5, though supported by his sampling, is con- 
trary to Llamas’ conclusion reached by comparing passages from two later 
Books of both manuscripts, Isaiah and Obadiah, where numerous verbal 
resemblances between the two versions are observable, although there are 
likewise marked differences, which Llamas explains away by saying that 
I.j.4 displays a gusto mds refinado de redaccién castellana (p. xxxii) and 
improves on, while copying, I.j.5. Only a lengthy and painstaking com- 
parison of the two versions will be able to settle the difference of view. 

Hauptmann’s duly documented and cauticus conclusions on the date, 
translation sources, and relationship to other Spanish versions are counter- 
balanced, as it were, by Llamas’ Introduction, where a large canvas is 
painted in broad sweeps. Llamas furnishes useful descriptions of seven 
Old Spanish Biblical manuscripts and three of the General Estoria that 
contain textual renditions (not the usual paraphrases) of the Bible; * 
and he assembles the ten into a sixfold scheme whose general outlines are 
illuminating, although we must have reservations about accepting all his 
asseverations, especially with regard to dates.*‘ He makes the needful 
distinction between Christian, Judaic, and Judeo-Christian versions of 
the Bible in Old Spanish, and it is therefore all the more startling to see 


other versions compared by Hauptmann, only I.j.4 has plogo, the others reading 
envolunto and quizo (sic). Altogether 24 other good cases of reference to 
a redaction like I.j.4 are adduced in this part of the study. 

80 Nine of the ten have also been described by Berger (Romania, IV), 
whose findings in general still hold good, although some revision has been neces- 
sary, especially regarding I.j.4, which he considered erroneously to have been 
based on the Vulgate, and regarding some of the manuscripts of the General 
Estoria, Berger’s misconceptions of which have been corrected by Solalinde, 
General Estoria (Madrid, 1930), p. xx. 

81 Llamas groups four versions (Escorial MSS. I.j.2, 1.j.6, 1.j.8, Y.1.6) 
as ‘‘ Biblia medieval romanceada PREALFONSINA’? (his capitals), but this 
hardly squares with the categorical statement of Solalinde (Gen. Est., p. xii, 
note 4): ... la tinica versién (en romance) de la Biblia que pudiera ser 
coeténea de Alfonso es ... 1.j.6. Llamas furthermore designates Escorial 
MS. Y.L.8 as ‘‘ Biblia ALFONSINA.’’ Since the redactor of this 15th-century 
manuscript took considerable liberties with the Alfonsine text of the General 
Estoria (Gen. Est. p. xx) it would be well to be cautious about ascribing the 
Biblical sections to the royal scriptorium, although it seems probable that we 
have a clear reflection here of Alfonsine writings. 
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him classify under the misleading rubric of Antigua Biblia Judia, a 
version today composed of two separate manuscripts ** which he himself 
designates as obviously having been fashioned for Christian use, since they 
display chapter divisions corresponding to the Vulgate and are decorated 
with miniatures. Evidently not his rubric, but his more considered state- 
ment is to be preferred: 


“Estamos, segiin eso, en presencia de un caso no infrecuente en la literatura 
biblica del romance espanol, cual el de versiones de la Sagrada Eseritura en 
castellano heel 1s por judios y para judios, pero aprovechadas luego por 
los cristianos para ellos mismos.” (Pp. xxxviii—xxxix.) 


It should be added that refashioning is not necessarily the only possibility, 
for the original version itself may have been destined for Christians or 
conversos. 

Llamas also provides a useful sketch (pp. ix—xvii) that succinctly high- 
lights Spain’s interest in fashioning Bibles in the vulgar tongue from the 
days of Alfonso until the Inquisition consolidated the counter-trend by 
their wholesale destruction. 

In sum, we may consider the twin studies of Hauptmann and Llamas 
as jointly, though in different ways, composing a useful advance in their 
field. But we stand in need of more: a collective investigation that is 
comprehensive and grounded at the same time on competent, meticulous 
scholarship. Since the field is so vast, what is called for is a long-term 
group project enlisting the cooperation of Romance Hispanists and 
Hebraists, philologists and historians, to make a systematic study of the 
texts in Spanish, Portuguese, Latin, and Hebrew, that cover (though not 
all at one time) the years from long before Alfonso X up to the publica- 
tion of the Biblia Complutense. The roots of Cisneros’ seemingly Renais- 
sance undertaking run very deep; and to uncover them would add a 
significant chapter to Spanish history. 

Rayrmonp 8S. WILLIs 

Princeton University 


La primitiva épica francesa a la luz de una nota emilianense. By 
Damaso Alonso. Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, In- 
stituto Miguel de Cervantes, Madrid, 1954: 98 pages. 


A model demonstration, of unusual restraint and objectivity. Sixty- 
four pages are devoted to the 109 words of a newly discovered Latin text. 
This detailed analysis is quite justified, for the author has so documented 
each point that the reader has no need to consult source works, nor to 


82 Escorial MSS. I.j.5 and 1.j.7. 
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have read more than the Song of Roland. DA has not exaggerated the 
importance of this text, which sets many hitherto disparate matters in a 
new and convineing perspective. He has avoided undemonstrable dedue- 
tion, except on the point of ‘legendary’ versus ‘literary’ sources. The 
distinction has always seemed to me quite academic. I would illustrate it 
by a pertinent comparison: despite all wishful thinking to the contrary, 
Irish bards during several centuries before the use of writing learned by 
heart a number of epic texts, in verse and in prose; these were based on 
historic fact, elaborated by fictional elements. At what point in this elabo- 
ration did fact become legend, and legend literature? The situation 
regarding the Song of Roland is comparable, and the present Latin text 
illustrates many of the critical problems. 

The text is found in ms. Emilianense 39 of the Real Academia de la 
Historia, Madrid, fol. 245’, col. 2. DA, in full accord with other competent 
authorities, would place the writing about 1070; this estimate is deliber- 
ately conservative. The date is by no means unimportant. But the 
strongest argument for the archaic nature of the content is the mixture 
in it of historical and fictional detail. The differences between our text 
and the other documents, from the Vita Caroli to the Song of Roland, 
are striking; they concern the return of Charlemagne from Saragossa and 
the disaster at Roncevaux. 

Mere mention of Saragossa (“pausabit in Cesaragusta”) places us in 
the fictionalized traditions. The retreat was motivated wholly by practical 
considerations (“ne a ffamis periret exercitum’’), and the tribute was taken 
specifically (“consilium ut munera acciperet”) on account of need. There 
was no betrayal, no elaborate pomp, and no shame. Hence there is no 
trace of Ganelon, of epic splendor, or Francophobia. The details not 
found in the early Latin documents represent imaginative embroidery; 
those not found in our tract but common later, show other or further 
elaboration. It is precisely this variable combination of themes that must 
be used to characterize the epic during at least the eleventh century. 
Our short text returns to apparent historic fact in the next detail: Charle- 
magne named Roland to the rear-guard entirely by his own choice (“placuit 
ad regem”). But legend reappears when the rear-guard is attacked “in 
Rozaballes a gentibus Sarrazenorum” as the main army was passing the 
“portum de Sicera.” Neither of these place names is attested in the 
strictly historical documents. 

DA pays special attention to the “duodecim neptis” (accusative!), of 
which only six are named (p.11). Roland, Olivier and Turpin would be 
expected. But Bertran le Palazin, Ogier and Guillaume al corb nés figure 
among the twelve, in other texts, only in the Pélerinage. No convincing 
motives can be adduced to explain this list; the names represent, therefore, 
an imaginative story. 
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The linguistic argument is equally probing. The proper names prove 
that the Latin text is based on material from Provencal or Spanish. 
The forms Rodlane, Oggero spata curta, Bertlane and Ghigelmo alcor- 
bitanas show phonological traits and verse-type endings indicative of the 
southern vernaculars. DA takes these forms as nominatives (p. 40) with 
vernacular endings; all of them might just as well be considered as abla- 
tives in apposition with (or by attraction to) “ex his,” notably “episeopo 
domini Torpini.” It is true meanwhile that neptis is an accusative, and 
that Rodlane appears twice later as a nominative, once modified by 
occiso; we also find regem as a nominative. Rozaballes (accusative or 
ablative) attests the presumed Basque root roza without -n-, known in 
other documents. 

The study is developed logically and systematically. We find a photo- 
graph of the text, with a transcription (p. 9). The text is then analysed 
by propositions, and the arguments documented as they appear. Parallel 
problems are presented at several points: common use, for example (pp. 
4-5), of the pair of given names Roland-Olivier during the eleventh cen- 
tury. The linguistic discussion is concentrated in one section (pp. 39-56). 
The material on “la tradicién épica espafiola” (pp. 56-61) is interesting 
but adds little to the principal topies under discussion. Finally, a long 
appendix devoted to the paleography of the ms. (pp. 65-94) leaves no 
clue unstudied; it assures the reader that there is little hope for further 
information; otherwise it adds nothing to the arugment. 

Francois J. CaRMODY 

University of California, Berkeley 


OBITUARY NOTICE 


Mr. Archer M. Huntington passed away at his home in Bethel, Conn., 
on December 11. The Hispanic Review will publish a necrology in a 
subsequent number. 
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